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Canada, the Second Great War, 
and the Future 


A.R.M. Lower 


_* attempt to survey the effects of the war on Canada so 
soon after its conclusion seems bold to the point of being 
foolhardy, but since this is the task which has been assigned 
to me, I shall essay it, asking the reader’s indulgence. Any 
conclusions one draws must be tentative and except in certain 
tangible matters, subjective. Everybody is at liberty to make 
his own estimate of the effects of the war on Canada, and the 
one that follows has no claim to being definitive. 

There are many material aspects of the war which can 
be set out fairly easily and upon which there is probably no 
great difference of opinion. Canadian productive capacity, both 
in industry and agriculture, has been enormously increased. 
Just as after the last war a permanent extension of industrial 
capacity occurred, so it may be expected that after this, the 
scale of industry in Canada will be considerably greater than 
before. The two wars together have turned us from a country 
with a dominantly rural background to one with a dominantly 
urban. This has brought its logical social accompaniment in 
the increase in the strength of trade unionism. Ours is no longer 
the simple economy that it used to be, but it still remains true 
that it is anything but self-contained. If not quite the simple 
staple-trade structure of a generation ago, it is still precariously 
dependent upon forces and controls outside itself. 

Increase in industrial complexity has not been contained 
within the traditional grooves, for in the war the state played 
a dominant role. The second war placed Canada on a basis of 
state socialism. The state was by long odds the most important 
force in Canadian life, private initiative being almost entirely 
subordinated to state policy. The state dominated every 
aspect of industry, finance, and production. Whether Canadians 
liked it or not—and most of them seemed to like it—during the 
war Canada lived under an almost completely socialist régime. 

A leading aspect of control lay in finance. Wherever the 
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new monetary notions lead us, they will certainly never lead 
again to the red ink and black ink public bookkeeping of the 
nineteenth century. The state has assumed mastery of a most 
powerful weapon in the new financial policies, and in a federa- 
tion like Canada, whatever the current of the moment may be, 
there is only one direction in which this can drive our con- 
stitutional arrangements: that is, towards increased centrali- 
zation. 

War financing had as one of its aspects the problem of in- 
creasing supply and of bringing in new sources of raw materials. 
Thus in the west agriculture has been greatly diversified, and 
in the north the development of such mineral resources as oil 
and uranium has been hastened. Everywhere, indeed, our mines 
have been laid under heavy tribute, as have our forests. It seems 
to the writer that one of the major effects of the war on Canada, 
apart from the question of human lives, may well prove to be 
the extent to which the country’s base metals and forests were 
used up. 

Canada gave as significant a demonstration of power through 
her fighting forces as she did through her productive processes. 
Few countries could have improvised not only armies, which 
are relatively easy, but navies and air forces, with the speed 
and skill which we manifested. The individual quality of our 
men and their collective performance need no praise from me. 
As a relatively young people, Canadians still have a high de- 
gree of those qualities of initiative and resourcefulness which 
have the greatest value in warfare. The second world war 
made Canada a military power of considerable weight. But 
what weight? That is an interesting speculation. In the last 
resort, power no doubt rests on numbers, and after all, we have 
only some twelve million people. It may not, however, be 
merely our own good conceit in ourselves to see in the twelve 
million a fairly high sample of quality. Our national health is 
good, and there was probably a higher proportion of men in 
our services of reasonably good education than in any other, 
not excepting the American services. Our twelve million peo- 
ple, insofar as power is concerned, are probably more effective 
than most other groups of twelve million. 

Many other factors in addition to mere numbers affect the 
question of power potential: industrial development, accumu- 
lated technical skill, extent of material resources, and extent 
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and location of national territory are among these. One of the 
most important factors in it is the degree of integration which 
the national society possesses. It is curious that a great sprawl- 
ing country like Canada, with such a loosely integrated society 
containing many divergent forces, can give such displays of 
strength and purpose in military crises. There are so many 
terms in the equation, when you come to estimate the power 
of a given community, that it is practically impossible to arrive 
at any but the most approximate of answers. Most Canadians 
would, however, feel that their country has risen considerably 
above the status of a small power and materially (but, in the 
writer’s opinion, not psychologically) possesses far more weight 
than the size of its population alone would seem to indicate. 

It is when we turn to what might be termed the less tangible 
aspects of the war that difficulty arises, because any judgment 
upon these will necessarily have large elements of the sub- 
jective about it. The two wars together, and this last war more 
particularly, have had an impact on Canadian life almost as 
great as a revolution. We are far indeed from the simple old 
community of the nineteenth century, and while other forces 
were certainly moving us along those directions, the wars have 
enormously accelerated our speed of departure from the old 
ways. In this war, the farms were stripped of young men who 
were subjected to all the urban influences of service life. Ser- 
vice personnel have been moved about Canada by the scores 
of thousands. Heretofore we have not known much about those 
parts of Canada that lay beyond our own districts; now some 
scores of thousands of young Canadians will have had a good 
look at the whole country. The effect on their points of view 
and on such questions as provincialism will no doubt be marked. 
Then again, foreign service is in a sense a kind of liberal educa- 
tion. Airmen have flown all over the globe. And some of 
them (but a regrettably small proportion, unfortunately) have 
been good observers. Prior to the war, Canadians had very little 
direct knowledge of foreign countries, their horizon and their 
travels usually being bounded by the United States and Great 
Britain. An enlargement of the national mind may perhaps 
be the result. 

The war also introduced many men to larger conceptions 
of life than they normally would have experienced, particularly 
those who held more than subordinate rank. Canadians have 
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made a very fair job of organizing the vast wilderness which is 
now Canada, but the job was essentially an engineering pro- 
ject, and we are consequently a people who have developed 
the qualities of the engineering mind to a marked degree. We 
build railroads with the greatest of ease, but we seldom ask 
why we build them. It is these engineering qualities which 
make us a mechanically efficient people both in peace and war, 
but which in a corresponding degree have weakened our social 
perspectives. A good many Canadians in this war have had 
to face questions which are not entirely engineering or mili- 
tary in nature; questions such as the organization of con- 
quered territory, relations with its people, and the general 
political aspects of the war. The court-martial of General Kurt 
Meyer gives one small example. It is true that in this area 
we have not been very prominent, having been mainly subor- 
dinates in the British effort, but it may be that enough of our 
people have dealt with higher problems to exert some effect 
on the conduct of our own domestic affairs. 

Neither in the last war nor in the one just concluded did 
Canada have a principal role. Both militarily and politically 
we have been subordinates. This probably has not been for 
our own good. Our history is a long record of colonial sub- 
ordination, and it is to be suspected that the foreign observer 
would probably find Canada admirably equipped with the 
gifts of the subordinate, but lacking in those high qualities of 
imagination and initiative which leadership requires. Cana- 
dians have, as it were, a kind of secretarial mind. The contrast 
between the imaginative initiative of the late President Roose- 
velt and the solid but pedestrian qualities of the typical able 
Canadian leader illustrates the point. 

The cost of the war in human lives is a matter of both 
tangibles and intangibles. We know the exact number of 
casualties, but we have little idea of how casualty totals will 
affect our future. In the war just ended, we lost about 45,000 
men, and the death rate among the wounded, if we can judge 
by experience after the last war, will probably be high. Forty- 
five thousand deaths over a period of some six years increases 
the total death rate by only .66 per thousand. But everybody 
knows that among the casualties were thousands of our best 
young men. These men are lost to Canada and to the race. 
It is quite probable that their equivalent in numbers would 
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in any case have been lost to Canada, though not to the race, 
for thousands of them would have been swept away from us to 
occupations in other countries. The emigration from Canada 
of both soldiers and civilians in the interval between the wars 
constituted a severe drain on the well-being of our body politic, 
but the wars ended emigration and brought ex-Canadians rush- 
ing back to Canada to serve in many capacities. They enabled 
Canada temporarily to recapture a good deal of its lost ability, 
and in the second war particularly this was made evident in the 
high standard of technical capacity displayed by our public 
services. Anybody familiar with Ottawa during the war knows 
what a reservoir of native ability it represented. Peace may 
drain a good deal of this away again. Similarly the war provided 
an access of well-being to the population in general. There 
was no unemployment, food was very well distributed, and it 
is to be doubted whether the level of national well-being in 
Canada has ever touched such a peak as in the years just con- 
cluded. This is an old story to those who know Canadian his- 
tory, for whatever the deplorable aftermath may be, wars have 
always proved periods of national health. We have almost to 
dread the terrors of peace rather than those of war, and while 
nobody would publicly confess as much, there must be thous- 
ands and thousands of Canadians who have on occasion held 
this view. 

The two wars together have definitely seen the emergence 
in Canada of a phenomenon which arises in all countries sooner 
or later: that is, a political interest based on the armed ser- 
vices. No country can raise large forces and commission endless 
numbers of high-ranking officers without bringing into existence 
formidable vested interests. As long as these confine themselves 
to the conventional struggle for rank and pay, they are not par- 
ticularly dangerous, but there were several indications during 
the closing years of the war of politically-minded generals being 
ready if necessary to oppose the considered decisions of the 
civil authorities. Canada has had little experience in the prob- 
lem of the relationship between the military and the civil 
power. There have been few societies in which sooner or later 
the professional soldier has not constituted himself a danger to 
freedom. Canada will be lucky if it escapes the threats to 
liberty inherent in professional militarism. I am, of course, 
not referring to the ordinary citizens who made up the vast 
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bulk of our fighting services during the war. 

After 1919 that destruction of nineteenth century institutions 
which the inroads of science on religion had set going was fol- 
lowed by a period of marked paganism in conduct, and our 
society almost lost its bearings. There seemed no task more 
congenial to our people than that of destroying the institutions 
which their forefathers had created. The interesting question 
arises whether the apparent seriousness of the problem loosed 
on mankind by this second war may not reverse the previous 
trend. It is not in the nature of Canadians to be frivolous 
irresponsibles: we are a dour northern people, and that is our 
strength, as the way in which we have risen to the challenge 
of the two wars indicates. It may well be that the magnitude 
of the issues we face will swing us back into our old mode of 
dealing with them, and that the second world war will see a 
renewal of our deep-seated Puritanism. That will involve a 
readiness to shoulder our international political responsibilities 
which was not too conspicuous before. 

In no field did the war show more clearly that Canadians 
had ceased to be aware of the nature of their institutions than 
in the important question of civil liberties. Most observations 
that I have heard indicate that there was surprisingly little 
political-mindedness among our young men in the fighting ser- 
vices. They were no doubt representative, for when the war 
broke out it became obvious that few Canadians had any con- 
ception of political liberty. The Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions taken under the War Measures Act reduced us at a stroke 
to a degree of Order-in-Council government experienced no- 
where else in the English-speaking world. For a time the 
average citizen seemed to welcome every fresh attempt to 
deprive him of his freedom of speech or of his freedom from 
arbitrary arrest. It was only slowly that some few persons 
came to see the reality of our inherited English political liber- 
ties and to fight to regain them. In this fight they received no 
assistance from a government which has termed itself Liberal. 
Luckily the Prime Minister himself and most of his colleagues 
were acquiescent rather than positive in the assault on liberties, 
and they consequently used their powers with moderation. It 
is no doubt also possible to excuse them, in that the attitude 
they assumed towards liberty reflected’ rather accurately the 
temper of the majority of the Canadian people. Within the 
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last few days I have heard violent attacks delivered against the 
Japanese, the Jews, the French, the Mennonites, and various 
other groups in our community. The truth seems to be that the 
average old-stock Canadian is crammed full of violent pre- 
judices. There does not seem to be a great deal in his uncon- 
scious political philosophy to distinguish him from the type of 
persons he has lately been fighting. One of the major tasks of 
the future is the education of our “old” Canadians in the prin- 
ciples of a liberal society. 

Possibly one should not be too much concerned over the 
apparent lack of liberalism in our developing nationalism. A 
community growing up and coming to self-consciousness pre- 
sents many of the same phenomena as does an individual. The 
adolescent boy is gangling, raucous, and rude. He is as unsure 
of the pitch his voice will take as the direction in which his 
feet will go. Canada is at present an adolescent boy. 

Some kind of community, it is certain, is rising to self- 
consciousness in English-speaking Canada. The writer would 
certainly hope that it will turn out to be liberal and equipped 
with good manners. There is no guarantee, however, that it 
will be, and it may take some generations before its rough 
edges are worn down. Nor am I at all sure how much signi- 
ficance on the world scene this new community will have. There 
is plenty of evidence that Canadians are becoming increasingly 
attached to their homeland: they do not yet exhibit the acute 
nostalgic distress which marks Americans absent from the 
United States, but they seem to be moving in that direction. 
This love of the land of one’s birth does not necessarily have 
any deep political significance, for Canadians probably love 
Canada no more intensely than Yorkshiremen love Yorkshire 
and certainly not so intensely as absent Scotsmen are said to 
love Scotland. Scottish nationalism is no more important in 
international affairs than is Yorkshireism, and unless Canada 
develops a distinctive genius of her own, Canadian nationalism 
will be no more significant than Scottish nationalism. Nation- 
alism can be of immense consequence to a given community 
because it acts as a basis of integration, but it need not be a 
particularly important political phenomenon. The war has 
shown fairly clearly that some kind of nationalism is develop- 
ing in Canada. The question arises as to the political signifi- 
cance which this involves. Do demands for a Canadian national 
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anthem and a Canadian flag mean any more than mild awaken- 
ing of group consciousness? After all, Nova Scotia has had its 
own provincial flag for generations. 

French Canadians have been a people for a century and a 
half, but English-speaking Canadians, separated by vast dis- 
tances and by radical differences in origin (such as those be- 
tween the English and the Highland Scots) and faced with the 
task, just begun, of assimilating myriads of people of entirely 
different nationality and cultural background, have not until 
very recently deserved that name. It now appears probable that 
our more recent immigrant groups will, within a few genera- 
tions, have become as much a part of English Canada as the 
Highlanders and Ulstermen of a century ago. Unfortunately 
that does not mean one people in Canada but two, French and 
English. He would be a bold man who would predict very 
much closing of this last great gulf. It is therefore difficult to 
see how Canada can take its place in international affairs as a 
national unit whose action proceeds from its own inner neces- 
sities. Our American neighbours frequently try to keep for- 
eign affairs out of party politics, but in Canada foreign policy 
is the very essence of politics. It is foreign policy which divides 
Canadians the most. If we could agree in our attitudes towards 
the outside world, that is, if English Canadians and French 
Canadians could agree on such subjects as their emotional re- 
lationships with Great Britain or the world of Latin Catholicism, 
then we should be very much nearer to being a nation than we 
are. As it is, the two Canadian peoples act in foreign relations 
according to the dictates of their history, which means that 
they are always at variance. English Canadians may be be- 
coming a people, but it is certain that they have not yet 
finally distinguished themselves from their mother country, 
and the result is that in a great international crisis they do 
not act as inhabitants of Canada, but as citizens of the British 
Isles living in North America. This was brought out with 
admirable clarity by the circumstances surrounding the Munich 
incident. I happened to be moving about the country rather 
extensively at that time, and wherever I went I found that 
people regarded Neville Chamberlain as their responsible leader. 
It was quite impossible to tell the average Canadian that Mr. 
Chamberlain was acting only for Great Britain. Nearly every- 
one that I-met was flaming with indignation against Hitler and 
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intuitively recognized that the incident was a contest of wills. 
When Chamberlain surrendered, the chagrin of the average Cana- 
dian at the defeat was great, but the decision was accepted as 
if he had really been the Prime Minister of Canada. There was 
not the slightest suggestion, of course, of Canada taking any 
kind of independent action. 

English Canadians know little about their own history, but 
they are completely bound by it. No European conflict would 
be sufficient to draw them into war unless Great Britain was 
engaged. It would have been impossible, for example, to ima- 
gine Canadians rushing off to defend France alone against 
German invasion in 1939. The Motherland had to be threatened 
before English Canadians felt the call of duty, and it would 
appear to the writer that it was the traditional Motherland 
that had to be threatened, not the British Empire. After Great 
Britain was freed of the German threat in 1945, popular inter- 
est in the war practically collapsed. The rank and file of Cana- 
dians did not seem to care much about the nineteenth century 
commercial empire which Great Britain had collected in the 
Orient, nor were they vitally interested in the war of the United 
States against Japan. As far as the writer could judge, the 
Pacific adventure seemed to most of them distant and unreal. 
The efforts of the Conservative member for Vancouver South 
to whip up emotion for conscription for the Pacific war nowhere 
fell flatter than in his own Pacific province of British Columbia. 
It seems to be correct, therefore, to say that the English Cana- 
dian people fight as a result of their history, which has made 
them another Anglo-Saxon society derivative from the United 
Kingdom of the first half of the nineteenth century. They 
fight, in other words, at the call of the blood, providing that 
there be joined to that a moral purpose of sufficient clarity and 
power. 

French Canada, on the other hand, invariably behaves like 
a North American community. It is some ten generations 
away from Europe, separated from France by the French Revo- 
lution, and its behaviour patterns are very much closer to 
those of the United States than they are to those of English 
Canada. That is the great gulf between the two peoples. 

The really amazing fact, of course, is that we have struggled 
through two great conflicts without our federation breaking up. 
The first world war gave it a very serious shock from which 
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it had not recovered when the second one began. The second 
war gave it another shock of the same character, though I 
personally do not think it was quite so severe. Nevertheless 
the second war did not improve relations between the two 
groups. It showed each up in the eyes of the other and in 
accordance with all their traditional distrusts and dislikes. To 
many, if not most of the English, the French were “disloyal,” nar- 
row, quite unaware of the great issues at stake in the world. 
and worst of all in the eyes of the rank and file, unwilling to 
do their share. Moreover, plain people everywhere, especially 
in Ontario, said that their “disloyalty” sprang from the fact 
that they were Roman Catholics; such people forgot that in 
enlistment and war record English-speaking Roman Catholics 
did not differ greatly from English-speaking Protestants. To 
the French, the English were once again displaying their most 
tyrannical qualities. They were using the war as an oppor- 
tunity to assert further domination over the minority. The 
French saw the English as people who expected them to display 
towards England the same emotional loyalty as the English 
Canadians themselves did; people who forgot that the con- 
quered can hardly have the same interest in the well-being of 
the conqueror as the conqueror himself has. To the French 
the war, and especially the conscription issue, immediately 
raised every ghost in all our history since the conquest. They 
again found themselves fighting for their very existence against 
a conqueror whom two centuries of history had proved in their 
eyes to have many of the harsh characteristics of the enemy 
against whom the English Canadians now were making war. 
There is no use trying to adjudicate between these two points 
of view. One has only to talk to any member of the rank and 
file of either group to see how deep-seated and irrational they 
are. The only ray of hope in the situation was to be found in 
the conduct of that relatively small minority among French and 
English, who by some unusual quality of sympathy and insight. 
were able to surmount the totality of the situation. When 
the stark fact of disunity in the country arose, it had a sober- 
ing effect on many such men on both sides. There suddenly was 
thrust up between them a spiritual conception which they 
had hardly realized existed. That conception was Canada, of 
which they were the children. An impressive example of this 
was forthcoming in a meeting which, many of the readers of 
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this Journal will remember, was held in Hart House, Toronto, 
just after the annual study conference of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, in the year 1942. Another was 
given in the conscription debate in the House in November, 
1944. Extremists on both sides might be prepared recklessly 
to maintain their position to its logical limit, which would have 
meant civil war. But the members of good will realized that 
above their own opinions and prejudices, above the ostensible 
issue of the debate, the cloudy question of conscription for 
overseas service, there towered the simple fact—Canada. They 
showed this in their speeches and their votes. For the second 
time within a generation the country avoided the abyss. An 
experience of such intensity will make itself felt over the 
generations, and it may be that the future will ascribe to it a 
significant place in the forging of unity between the two groups. 
At the moment, the situation appears to be that there is as 
much disunity and distrust as ever, but that there is this rela- 
tively small though important group which is able to transcend 
racial consciousness. 

I am trying to analyze the reactions of the rank and file 
Canadian. It is obvious that the international conduct of the 
political community of Canada does not exactly coincide with 
the instinctive emotions of its citizens. This amounts to say- 
ing that it may be doubtful if Canada is a nation, but that there 
is no question that it is a state; that is, it is a political entity 
capable like other entities of effective manipulation. Canada 
has fought two great wars on a plane of high mechanical effi- 
ciency, and no amorphous body, even one under the tutelage 
of a master, could have done this. Canada is a _ state 
in some respects not dissimilar from certain European states, 
in that it not only contains more than one people but has a 
dominant people. The “state-bearing nationality,” to use the 
cumbersome European term, is that of the English-speaking 
Canadians. They have made every important decision in Cana- 
dian life during the last hundred years. Their representatives 
dominate Parliament. The task of French Canadian members 
has usually been to fight unsuccessful delaying actions in the 
simple hope of maintaining the entity of their own people. It 
is an extraordinary tribute to the political sagacity of the two 
peoples that they have been able to go through the fires of 
both wars without burning their own house about their ears, but 
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I suspect the French deserve more respect for the discretion 
with which they have yielded to the will of the imperious 
majority than they have hitherto received. 

Be that as it may, in a state like Canada where public opinion 
is necessarily divided and never unanimous, the government 
of the day in normal times has far more discretionary power 
than in a closely knit national state. In attempting to fina 
a solution for the problem of the atomic bomb, Mr. Attlee 
seems to have been guided by the plainly expressed public 
opinion of England, but in Canada there was no public opinion 
to be expressed, and Mr. King reached his own decision. 
When the outside world generates circumstances that stir up 
the ground-swell of Canadian history, which, as we have seen, 
means when a great moral issue and the safety of the British 
Isles coincide, then the dominant English group makes its will 
felt imperiously and the leaders of the state bow before it. On 
other occasions, however, there is hardly anything that can 
be described as public opinion with regard to events in the out- 
side world. There are often eddies of opinion, such as those 
reflected in the attempt to prevent the export of certain 
materials of war to Japan before 1939, but the government of 
the day normally can and does ignore these. If this were not 
the case, the casual parliamentary discussions on foreign policy 
which the government is unable to prevent would be replaced 
by more numerous and more pertinent political debates, de- 
bates which instead of being mere variations on the theme 
of Canada’s international status, would deal with specific topics 
and circumstances. 

Once a great conflict has been successfully ended, as both 
1919 and 1945 demonstrate, the interest of the average Cana- 
dian in the outside world sinks to the vanishing point, and he 
immediately turns his thoughts to the domestic scene. In this 
he does not differ from his American neighbour, and it is much 
less important in his case, for Canada has not the responsibi- 
lities of the United States in maintaining the structure of world 
peace. Both peoples, as distinct from their governments, have 
hit on the best possible recipe for winning the war and losing 
the peace. 

It is becoming painfully obvious that the problems of the 
new world now being born will be grasped by relatively few 
people in Canada, and that the constructive aspects of the 
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peace settlement such as the United Nations, make little more 
effective impression upon the Canadian people than did the 
League of Nations. Such patient constitution-building evokes 
no emotional response from us, and the intellectual response 
of the few is not enough. We are moving into positions already 
where the conduct of the Canadian state may well become widely 
separated from the conduct which the Canadian people might, 
in certain eventualities, demand. We are faced with the same 
separation between the few and the many, the intellectual and 
the mass, which exists in so many other areas of Canadian life. 
Will it be possible for Canada, the political entity, to act deci- 
sively and responsibly in the international sphere if that entity 
is not closely and from day to day integrated with the Cana- 
dian people? 

Our future international relationships will be rather more 
complicated than our former ones. Our chief concern wil! 
continue to be with England and the United States. But we 
shall also have growing relationships with Russia and possibly 
China, and our new position of power will put more respon- 
sibility upon us in the United Nations. Up to the present, few 
Canadians have known or cared what was going on behind 
the scenes. The policy we followed in the 1930’s of no com- 
mitments, is clearly one of complete commitment. The machin- 
ery of association with Great Britain through a Dominions 
Office, which tells us how the world looks in British eyes, and 
through the close relationships of the fighting services, tends 
to keep us in alignment with British policy, whatever it may 
be. We are traditionally and perhaps necessarily cautious of 
the trend of American international policy. Now in the future 
we have the added complication of our membership in the 
United Nations. 

Our position in the old League of Nations seemed to be 
one of reasonable independence, and our position in the new 
organization can also be one of similar independence, if our 
statesmen are not merely cautious but are ready to assert them- 
selves in accordance with their principles. Australia gained 
nothing but respect for the courageous stand which her repre- 
sentatives made at San Francisco, even though she was at times 
diametrically opposed to the viewpoint taken by the United 
States and Great Britain. It did not, on the other hand, aid 
our international dignity or weight to have us quickly say, 
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with respect to the Argentinian incident, “We second the 
motion.” It is naturally a little painful to our self-esteem not 
to have been elected to the Security Council, but I am afraid 
one must frankly admit that at the moment Australia has more 
conviction and political courage to contribute than has Canada, 
and that she will therefore make a more useful member. Cana- 
da’s future international position depends upon the courage 
and character of her public men. 

Our independent position after 1918 with no selfish inter- 
national interests to serve, gave us a strategic place. Such an 
aloof position had two effects upon us: it caused us to develop 
a strain of irresponsibility in world affairs, and provoked our 
representatives into giving considerable gratuitous advice to 
less fortunately situated peoples. Yet any acute observer knows 
that there was no real isolationism in English-speaking Canada, 
in that the vast majority were just as much prepared in 1939 
as they were in 1914 to fight in the cause in which they were 
emotionally caught up. Our apparent isolationism sprang from 
two sources. One was the effort made by a relatively few people 
to awaken the community as a whole into a sense of reality 
by attempting to stimulate its group consciousness, that is, its 
national feeling; the other was the colonial irresponsibility of 
the mass of Canadians, who would take no interest in the events 
of the European scene, but were certain to come running when 
the bugles blew. 

What then can Canada do in the United Nations? For the 
first time we have a large international responsibility in our 
possession of uranium deposits at Great Bear Lake, singularly 
indefensible against seizure from the air. Hence we must 
either decide to safeguard them ourselves or depend on the 
new internationalism. Apart from this, however, in the day- 
to-day conduct of international affairs, what part can Canada 
play? We cannot be merely well-meaning and aloof. We 
gave enough gratuitous advice before to make ourselves just 
a bit ridiculous. On the other hand, we cannot interfere in 
every situation which threatens to cause trouble: e.g. Russia 
and Iran. These international situations are endless, and few 
of them directly concern us. To become an international busy- 
body is as bad as to be a purveyor of gratuitous advice. 

What happy medium can we strike? If we have any weight, 
we must not be afraid to use it. But how? Our unique inter- 
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national position suggests how; we have only one internationa! 
interest, and that is peace. Surely our réle then must be that 
of an international peacemaker. This is a réle that will require 
all the knowledge, integrity, and tact that we can bring to bear. 
and it calls for a people far more enlightened and far less ready 
to act in merely traditional and emotional ways than we at 
present constitute. Canada can best serve the world and her- 
self, first by making herself not merely a state but a national! 
state with some singleness of purpose, and then by taking an 
independent but just attitude on major international problems 
as they arise. 


United College, Winnipeg, February 1946. 





ATOMIC ENERGY AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 
by 
Leopold Infeld 


“Exaggeration of the implications of atomic power is impos- 
sible. ... The problem of atomic energy stands and will stand 
for years to come in the centre of all our technical, social, and 
international problems.” Here are sober thoughts for Canadians, 
presented by a prominent physicist and well-known author—Dr. 
Leopold Infeld of the University of Toronto. 


Accurate, compact, simply written, his pamphlet relates the 
story of the discovery of atomic power, explores its implications in 
peace and war, examines the effects of secrecy on the free pro- 
gress of science. Finally, in pointing up Canada’s responsibilities 
as a member of the United Nations Atomic Control Commission, 
the author warns that in the current efforts to solve the inter- 
national problems created or intensified by atomic power, Cana- 
dian lives are at stake. 


Every Canadian should read Atomic Energy and World Govern- 
ment, 


Price: 10 cents each; 7 cents each in bloc lots of ten or more. 
Subscribe now to the 1946-7 Behind the Headlines Series. 


7 issues — 60 cents. 
Order from 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5. 
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Germany and Russia: 
Old Dreams and New Realities 


Hans Kohn 


n World War II as in World War I, Germany and Russia 

confronted each other in a life-and-death struggle which was 
to determine, for a long time to come, the old rivalry between 
Germans and Slavs for the control of central eastern Europe. 
Both resumed the struggle in a new revolutionary garb, but 
below this garb the old aspirations and trends live on. National 
Socialist Germany continued, in spite of all the bitter scorn 
which its spokesmen poured on the Wilhelminian and the 
Weimar periods of the Reich, all the decisive dreams and errors 
of the past, exaggerating them in every instance to such a 
degree that the quantitative change almost became qualitative. 
Yet from Bismarck to Hitler there was no real break, no new 
beginning. The forces of history have shown their tremendous 
staying power. ; 

Viewed superficially, the case of Russia has been different. 
There the Revolution seemed to mark a complete break, a really 
new beginning. Yet very soon men who knew Russia could 
point out that the so-called dictatorship of the proletariat was 
in many of its measures and forms only a continuation, and an 
exaggeration, of traits of Russian life familiar from pre- 
Revolutionary times. And as time went on, the conscious and 
even emphasized continuity of Russian historical trends began 
to transform all aspects of Soviet society and Soviet cultural 
life, until at present the deep-rooted Russian traditional imperial 

ims have become manifest to every observer. 

The second world war entered the decisive stage with the 
tremendous battles on the eastern front, in which Russia and 
Germany found themselves at grips after the fateful June day 
in 1941 when Hitler decided to attack the Soviet Union. The 
conflict came, in spite of the fact that the Kremlin showed itself 
most anxious to avoid it, and had in every way tried to prevent 
or at least postpone it by compliance with the demands of the 
German dictator, for whom Stalin probably felt more sympathy 
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and respect than for the unfamiliar forms of political life and 
liberties in the western democracies. Hitler himself originally 
had wished to avoid the war on two fronts of which Bismarck 
had been so afraid and which his masterly diplomacy had so 
successfully avoided. Hitler had bitterly blamed Wilhelm II 
for having fought simultaneously Germany’s enemies on both 
fronts. And now Hitler was to repeat the mistake of Wilhel- 
minian diplomacy. 

Both world wars arose, at least partially, from Slavo- 
Germanic tensions in the lands between the Baltic and the 
Adriatic. World War I had its immediate cause in the conflict 
of German and Russian imperial expansion in the Balkans, 
World War II in a struggle between Germans and Slavs for the 
Baltic Sea. The acute tension between Russia and Germany 
in World War II began at the moment that their conflicting ambi- 
tions again openly clashed in the Balkans, with Germany’s 
march into Bulgaria and Yugoslavia in the early spring of 
1941. That Hitler turned this tension into war, very much 
against the Kremlin’s ardent hopes, resulted largely from his 
faulty interpretation of history. Hitler became a victim of 
his own racial theories. As a result, the Baltic and the Balkan 
regions became exclusively Russian spheres of influence. 

In his Mein Kampf Hitler had directed Germany’s expansionist 


aims against Russia. 

“Here Fate itself seems desirous of beckoning us. By hand- 
ing over Russia to Bolshevism, it deprived the Russian people of 
that intellectual leadership which so far had brought about and 
guaranteed its existence as a state. For the organization of the 
Russian State was not the result of the political abilities of the 
Russian Slavs but only a wonderful example of the state-forming 
efficacy of the German element in an inferior race.” 


Like many other Germans, Hitler saw Russia as a product 
of the imposition of the positive state-building efforts of the 
German race, from Rurik’s days to the Germanized courts of 
the Czars, upon the anarchistic tendencies of the Slav race. 
Hitler interpreted the Russian Revolution as a godsend for 
Germany, for it de-Germanized Russia’s leading class and in 
Hitler’s imagination Judaized it. 


“For centuries Russia lived from this Germanic core of its 
upper leading classes. Today this core can be regarded as almost 
totally exterminated and extinguished. In its place the Jew 
stepped in. Impossible as it is for the Russians to shake off the 
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yoke of the Jews by their own strength, it is equally impossible 

for the Jew to preserve the mighty empire for a long time. He 

himself is no element of organization but a ferment of decomposi- 
tion. The giant empire in the east is ripe for collapse. And the 

end of Jewish rule in Russia will also be the end of Russia as a 

state. We have been chosen by fate to become witnesses of a 

catastrophe which will be the mightiest confirmation for the 

soundness of the racial theory.” 

Hitler’s vision guided German foreign policy. It was to 
prove his racial theories. The fight against Soviet Russia was 
to be the fight against the Jewish world danger. To Hitler, 
who had considered the Jew the real cause for the German 
debacle in 1918, Russia ruled by Jews seemed ripe for debacle. 
And this catastrophe would be a turning-point in world his- 
tory, a /leltwende, which would not only establish forever a 
Germanic age, but end also the Jewish era of history with all 
that it comprises, Christianity, liberalism, and bolshevism. 
While Russia, according to this view, disintegrated under Jew- 
ish influence, Germany was built up by Hitler into an even 
more strictly centralized power. But the history to which 
Hitler appealed showed that his premises had been wrong. 
The racial theory proved unsound. The Slavs were not unable 
to form a state, the Jewish element did not disintegrate Russia; 
on the contrary, Russia emerged from the Revolution a stronger 
and more integrated nation than she had ever been before 
But the visionary Hitler could not perceive the discrepancy 
between reality and his racial theory. Even in 1941 he lived 
in a dream world in which he saw Russia, as “entirely out of 
the picture as a technical factor, Russia which even today 
[1926] cannot claim possession of a single factory capable of 
producing a motor vehicle that really runs.” His reading of 
history led Hitler to a racial or national enterprise, a Germanenzug, 
which ended with a definite victory of the Slavonic world over 
the Germanic. The catastrophe prophesied by Hitler came, 
but it took a very different course from that he had so con- 
fidently expected in 1926 and in 1941. Thanks to the régime 
which he had instituted in Germany, nobody could raise a voice 
of reason against the tumult of passions which out of the 
depths of his heart Hitler had kindled in the whole German 
nation. 

Hitler with his contempt for reason and for the rational 
eighteenth century forgot the wise words which Frederick the 
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Great, whose brutal militarism and unscrupulous machiavel- 
lianism he so often imitated, wrote in the preface to his History 
of My Own Time: 

“Whoever wisely and with a feeling heart considers these 
matters must be touched by the many misfortunes which rulers 
bring over the peoples by lack of thought or by passion. ... The 
most profound thought is needed; for not only must the true 
nature of things be fully considered, but also all consequences 
of an enterprise must be foreseen. If it is not reason alone which 
decides, but if passion interferes, such an enterprise cannot pos- 
sibly have a happy result. Statesmanship demands patience; and 
mastery of an able man shows itself in his doing everything in 
its right time.” 

Swayed by prejudice and passion, Hitler launched his coun- 
try into an adventure which brought about an unprecedented 
integration and strengthening of the Russian state and the 
complete disintegration of the German state as created by Bis- 
marck and carried on by Hitler. 

In setting out triumphantly eastward in September 1939, 
Hitler dreamt of fulfilling German destiny. The Germans 
followed him willingly, dazzled by the vision of German world 
power, a prospect which seemed to them attainable since Bis- 
marck had formed the German empire as the strongest military 
power on earth. They even regarded the realization as due 
them by Providence, for had not the Germans the best army, 
the best order, the highest efficiency, the finest morality? Hitler 
represented and formulated the deep-seated conviction of their 
superiority which has animated the German masses since Bis- 
marck. In 1937-8 the older people regarded the coming war 
with some misgivings, because they remembered the privations 
suffered during World War I. But Douglas Miller, the capable 
commercial attaché at the American embassy in Berlin, re- 
ported in 1937 that the “youth of the country, with its career 
to make, is talking and thinking about war continually. The 
public has heard so much about it that practically everyone 
has come to accept the inevitability of war. It is upon this 
basis that the boys of today are planning their own lives.” In 
1938 and again after the German-Russian pact in 1939 even 
the older Germans felt happy. They became confident that 
Hitler would achieve their goal of world hegemony without 


‘Douglas Miller, Via Diplomatic Pouch (New York: Didier, 1944), p. 
244. 
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war or at least without any dangerous war. This joyful expecta- 
tion which united all Germans behind Hitler and his inspired 
strategy, received its first shock when the German armies had 
to live through the first Russian winter, and later a much 
ruder shock after Stalingrad. 

Few if any Germans in the eighteenth century dreamt of 
anything like German world hegemony. The educated classes 
were liberal humanitarians, the masses were entirely uninter- 
ested in any political or national aspirations. With the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, German intellectuals, professors, 
writers and poets, began to dream of the German world mission 
(pan-Germanism is not the product of industrialists or Junkers, 
but of intellectuals). However, only after Bismarck had through 
blood and iron put the greater part of Germany under Prussia’s 
domination, pride in the power of their arms and faith in the 
superiority of their morale imbued the German masses with a 
mirage of German world leadership, pursued with an unparal- 
lelled, methodical seriousness and haughty brutality. The 
Weimar Republic in no way represented a break with the 
Bismarckian Reich; it was its conscious continuation, the 
Deutsches Reich under a republican guise. 

With Hitler’s fall the Bismarckian Reich has disintegrated. 
Foliowing the interval of Allied occupation, during which there 
is no central German government, no spokesman for the Reich, 
a fresh beginning may be made, characterized not necessarily 
by a break-up of a unified Germany, but in any case by the 
creation of a different Germany on an entirely new foundation.’ 
The catastrophe, the Weltwende foreseen by Hitler, will end the 
dream of the German millennium and the German Reich. 

Thus this war may liberate the Germans “from the terrible 


The foremost Protestant theologian of the German tongue, Karl 
Barth, has pointed that out in his remarkable booklet The Church and 
the War (New York: Macmillan, 1944): “I venture to voice a generai 
thought with a view to Germans, which I have especially at heart. 
and which I suppose will have to be taken up seriously, namely: when 
the German menace is somehow completely ended, if at the same time 
a real service is to be rendered to the constituent German nations and 
people, then we shall have to dare to understand the Germans better 
than they understand themselves and thus nullify the unfortunate 
work of Bismarck—the worst of the nationalistic errors of the nine- 
teenth century. We shall have to restore their local sovereignty to 
the different German states to a degree and in a sense still to be 
determined. The German Reich rests on a misapprehension which has 
worked out ill not only for other peoples and nations but above all 
for Germany itself.” 
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dream of being a great power—a dream which is terrible for 
them even more than for others.” 
* * * 

Out of World War II Russia emerges as a great world power, 
much greater than that which emerged from the victorious 
wars of Peter I against the West and from the victorious wars 
of Alexander I which helped to destroy the power of Napoleon 
and carried the Russian armies into the heart of Europe. This 
vast empire, which since the sixteenth century has rapaciously 
expanded east and west as no other empire in history, now for 
the first time resumes its advance march simultaneously east and 
west, through Europe and Asia and even into Africa. For Russia 
has weathered successfully a crisis which shook her founda- 
tions more dangerously than the invasion of the Poles at the 
beginning of the seventeenth or that of Napoleon at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. In this crisis Russia found her 
salvation by appealing to the strength of her millenary tradi- 
tion. In 1917 the world was startled by the conquest of Russia 
by Bolshevism; today traditional Russia has absorbed Bolshe- 
vism. The “International” has been replaced by a new anthem 
emphasizing the role of l’elikaya Rus, of Great Russia. While 
the “International” in the ferecious individualism of its French 
author proclaimed that “nobody will bring us liberation, neither 
a Czar nor a God nor a hero,” the new anthem glorifies Stalin 
in the way in which the greatest Czars of the past wished 
themselves acknowledged as the real and only source of all 
Russian greatness.* 

It is as wrong to regard National Socialism as an inter- 
national doctrine—fascism—which had taken hold of Germany, 
as it would be to regard Bolshevism as a local and almost 
accidental manifestation of an international ideology—com- 
munism. Though there are certain similarities with movements 
in other lands, National Socialism has its roots deep in German 
history and carries on some of the most fundamental tradi- 
tions of German civilization. The same is true about Bol- 





*Karl Barth, op. cit., p. 44. 

‘Walter Kolarz, Stalin and Eternal Russia (London: Lindsay Drum- 
mond, 1944), p. 25: “In the eyes of the masses, the absolute power and 
glory of the person at the head of the state are the best possible evi- 
dence of continuity with the Russia of old, in which the highest repre- 
sentative of authority was not only a sanctified person but was also 
one whose A gs it was to effect the most abrupt and brutal changes in 
the personnel of the State apparatus.” 
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shevism in Russia. Bolshevism has deepened and strengthened 
Russian nationalism; it has made the names of the great Rus- 
sian writers of the nineteenth century known and beloved to 
the hundred million inhabitants of the Russian empire, Russians 
and non-Russians, to whom the names formerly were entirely 
unknown. It has made of dim heroes of the past like St. 
Alexander Nevsky, St. Dmitri Donskoi, or Alexander Suvorov 
—the man who smashed the social rebellion of Pugachev and 
the national revolution of the Poles and almost defeated the 
French Revolution on behalf of autocracy—shining examples 
inspiring the imagination and the loyalty of countless soldiers 
and workers. It has replaced the passive, aimless Russian of 
the nineteenth century, the Oblomov type, by the “hero of 
socialist labour’ who creates with immense pride a new Russia, 
transforms a vast land, and finds full scope for his energies in 
directed empire-building, without demanding political rights 
or activities. 

It has been the subject of frequent comment that Russian 
literature of the last five years has glorified all the “counter- 
revolutionary” heroes of Russia’s religious and Czarist past 
and entirely scorned the revolutionary heroes of Russia or of 
mankind whose names twenty years ago filled the pages of 
Soviet writings. The Stalin prizes for literature have been 
awarded to these patriotic glorifications of the past. Probably 
no nation at war produced such a typically “patriotic” litera- 
ture as Stalinist Russia did; even patriotism there has been 
fanatical, uniform, and standardized. Sergey Borodin re- 
ceived the prize in 1941 for his novel extolling Dmitri Donskoi; 
Vladimir Kostylev and Alexey Tolstoy have made Ivan the 
Terrible the hero of a novel and a play; Vladimir Solovyev 
has brought Field Marshal Kutuzov to the stage, as Bakhterev 
and Razumovsky did with Field Marshal Suvorov; while Sergey 
Sergeyev-Tsensky, one of the most respected older writers of 
Russia, has gained new fame by two historical novels, Sevasto- 
polskaya strada (Sevastopol’s ordeal during the Crimean War), 
and Brusilovsky proryv (the story of Brusilov’s offensive of 1916) 
The approach to the past has been thoroughly revised, from 
feudal saints to the officers of World War I. Lenin’s genera- 
tion would hardly recognize the present mind and face of 


Russia. 
Two familiar sights characterize the face of Russia today 
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as they have of old: the army, with its incredible discipline 
and etiquette, its gold-braided and epauletted officers with their 
orderlies and special clubs, and its decorat’ons (among them the 
Order of Alexander Nevsky, created by Peter I in 1725, natur- 
ally abolished by the Russian Revolution, and re-introduced 
by Stalin in 1942); and the Church, which, though there is as 
little religious liberty as there are other liberties, has been 
revived in its ancient and hallowed splendour and become 
again a willing instrument of state policy and imperial expan- 
sion. The Russian mind expresses itself in literature and in the 
interpretation of history. Alexander Nevsky was regarded in 
1930 in the Soviet Encyclopaedia as a man who had “performed 
valuable services to Novgorod mercantile capitalism;” his present 
title to fame, his victory over the Teutonic Knights, was not even 
mentioned. Pugachev, regarded only a very few years ago as 
a forerunner of Bolshevism, leading the great rising of peasants 
and peoples of the Volga and the Urals, has been discarded for 
Suvorov, who defeated the people’s leader in the eighteenth 
century. Stalin in his speech of November 7th, 1941, called 
out to the Russian people: “Let the manly images of our great 
ancestors—Alexander Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoi, Kusma Minin, 
Dmitri Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov, Mikhail Kutuzov—in- 
spire you in this war.” National ancestors, not socialist fighters: 
Russian aristocrats, saints of the church, generals of the Czar— 
one only a patriotic commoner—not leaders of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia or among the proletarians of the world: 
that is the source of inspiration in the great patriotic war out 
of which the Russian empire—with its ancient pride of Moscow 
as the third Rome, the seat of the true empire and the true 
faith—is emerging, rejuvenated and firmly anchored in the 
proud consciousness of the masses. 

For Lenin in 1917 the Russian Revolution was only the start- 
ing point of a world-wide movement, in which not backward 
Russia but the advanced Western countries would take the 
lead; for Russian youth today, as for the Slavophiles in the nine- 
teenth century, Russia, as a result of her peculiar character, is 
the centre which through its religion (formerly Orthodox, now 
Communist) will save the world which is disintegrating under 
false doctrines and heretic errors. In this new and yet old 





‘Joseph Stalin, The War of National Liberation (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1942), p. 38. 
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light, Russian history becomes one, from Ivan the Terrible to 
Stalin the Great. 

Present Russian historiography even fosters the legend that 
in 1917 the regiments under Bolshevist influence fought better 
against the Germans than the others. Mikhail Glinka’s opera 
“1 Life for the Czar, which in 1836 marked the birth of Russian 
national music and was the official apotheosis of Czarist Russia, 
(its peasant hero Ivan Susanin saved the life of the Czar at 
the time of the Polish invasion of Russia in the seventeenth 
century), has been re-adapted one hundred years later by 
shifting peasant loyalty from the Czar to the nation. Into the 
great song of praise for the dynasty words were interpolated 
like the following: 


“Glorify thyself, native soil. Glorify thyself, my native land. 
May for ever and for eternity be strong our beloved native land.” 


Stalin’s foreign policy at present everywhere follows faith- 
fully but infinitely more efficiently and ruthlessly the line of 
the former policy of the Russian empire. The old Russian 
imperial patriotism drove Moscow, as soon as the opportunity 
was favourable, even in 1921, to re-incorporate Georgia and 
other trans-Caucasian lands into the empire; it now restores 
and expands the western borders of the empire. As in 1791 
and 1861, it organizes and finds a pro-Russian party among the 
Poles, and it pushes now the imperial policy in the Middle and 
the Far East. Even under the official colouring of Bolshevism, 
the Russian patriotism, the old Russian distrust of the West, 
of liberal and capitalistic society with its individual rights, the 
unbounded faith of the Russians in themselves and their mission, 
persisted. “Throughout their whole history, during centuries 
of oppression and tyranny, Russians have always fought well 
against an invader, and they have always deeply loved Russia. 
They loved her when the words Mother Russia were jeered 
at because a proletarian is supposed to have no fatherland.” 
Now this Russian patriotism has come openly to the fore. 


Fischer is much too faithful to the ideals of liberal humanitarianism 
to feel at home in the autocracy and the nationalism which Stalin’s 
Russia inherited from old Russia and made more efficient and all- 
pervading. She tells how one day her boys came home from schoo! 
all flushed with excitement. In both schools they had been told about 
the wonderful heroes of Russia’s past, and old Czarist generals had 
been presented as anti-fascist fighters. 
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Russia emerges from the war as the strongest military land 
power in Europe and Asia, following her own path so different 
from that of Western liberalism, and assuming the defence of 
all the former Russian Pan-Slav and Pan-Asiatic aspirations 
in their most advanced form. Russian power and German folly 
have created a new situation in Europe: Germany, since Bis- 
marck the strongest power in Europe through numbers, indus- 
trial equipment, and efficiency, will find itself in all these three 
fields dwarfed by Russia, even should Germany revive as a 
power. In Russia the growing contact with the freedom of the 
West, if not artificially suppressed by the government, may start 
again that fermentation and that revolutionary cycle which 
began when her victorious troops under Alexander I came 
into contact with and learned about Europe. As the result 
of this meeting of Russia and Europe that astonishing flowering 
of the Russian intelligentsia began, which not only gave the 
world one of its greatest literatures, but also forced Russian 
autocracy to abandon traditional Russian lawlessness and grad- 
ually to introduce the rule of law and of individual rights. 
There is no reason why we should not hope for a similar process 
of transformation in post-war Russia. But the necessary con- 
dition for a true liberalization of Russia is the example and 
faith of the West in its civilization and values of liberty under 
law, not an admiration for Russian power and ideas like that it 
has shown for German power. The hope of the future is the full 
integration of Russia—a process which began in the eighteenth 
century and ended abruptly in November 1917—and the re- 
integration of Germany, into Western civilization. 


Northampton, Mass., February 1946. 
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The Palestine Impasse 
A. E. Prince 


mong the complex problems of international affairs, none 

evokes more passionate emotions and bitter partisanship 
than that of the future of Palestine. This “tiny notch of land” 
covers a mere 10,000 square miles, chiefly desert, stretching 
along the Mediterranean Sea only some 125 miles—the distance, 
say, from Toronto to Belleville. But this minuscule region is a 
major mine-field because of its explosive ingredients, strategic, 
political, social, economic, and religious (it is the “Holy Land” of 
the three monotheistic world-religions, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam). There are three cardinal factors in the Palestinian 
problem: Jewish Zionist nationalism, Pan-Arabism, and British 
mandatory control (which may be widened into an international 
trusteeship). 

The high explosive ingredient of the Palestine imbroglio is 
the movement of political Zionism to establish a Jewish State 
there, to be effected by an unrestricted immigration policy which 
will turn the Jews now in the minority into the dominant 
majority. The Zionists, using an argument from history, con- 
tend that Palestine is really Eretz /srael (the land of Israel). 
where during a millennium the Hebrews as a nation developed 
their great original culture, and made their creative contribu- 
tion to the world’s spiritual treasury in the form of Judaism 
and the Jewish way of life. Since the /iaspora (Dispersion) 
by the Romans, 70-135 A.D., the Jews have been cribb’d, cabin’d, 
and confined in other countries, scourged by anti-Semitic per- 
secution. Being a “homeless, hopeless, alien, uprooted” race, 
the Jewish “people” must have a homeland and state of their 
own in Palestine, where their genius would attain unrivalled 
heights of achievement. This Zionist philosophy was galvani- 
cally formulated by Dr. Theodor Herzl in his book The Jewish 
State (1898). 

The Arabs, however, challenge this Zionist argument and 
assert that Palestine in the light of history belongs to the Arab 
inhabitants, both Moslem and Christian, rather than the Jews. 
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The former are the descendants of the earlier inhabitants from 
whom in the fifteenth century before Christ the Hebrews wrested 
the land by force, viz. the Canaanites, Amorites, Hittites, and 
Philistines (from whom the name “Palestine” is derived). Al- 
though the Jews were scattered from Palestine in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era, a Christian population per- 
sisted there, while the Moslem majority base their claims on 
rights of conquest in the seventh century and continuous pos- 
session and cultural association for the last thirteen centuries. 

That Palestine is a Holy Land to all Christians is incontro- 
vertible. It is less well-known that Jerusalem is a Holy City 
to the Moslems hardly less sacred than Mecca and Medina 
because of its association with their belief in the Prophet 
Muhammad’s miraculous Journey to Heaven. The “Holy Area” 
there, containing the venerated mosques of El Aksa and Omar, 
is the site of the destroyed Temple of Solomon. Moslems fear 
that, if the Jews become dominant in Palestine and restore 
their ancient temple worship, they would raze these Islamic 
fanes to the ground. This is the reason why the 250,000,000 
devotees of Islam (including the Moslems of India) have set 
their faces hard against Zionism. Recent disturbances in Tri- 
politania and Egynt have underlined the historical fact that 
there has been almost perfect amity between Arabs and their 
fellow-Semites, the Jews, for thirteen centuries, till of late 
years Zionist nationalism has injected a bloodstained apple of 
discord. Jews, persecuted in Christian lands in mediaeval times 
found havens of refuge in Moslem countries, notably Spain, 
where they shared in the brilliant efflorescence of Islamic cul- 
ture (e.g. the famous Jewish philosopher-physician Maimonides). 

Moreover there has been a remarkable Arab renaissance, 
cultural, economic, social, and political, which envisages a 
nation-state of Palestine akin to the other Arab states of the 
Middle East, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria. This revival 
of the glory that was Islamic civilization and Arab empire in 
the middle ages has been illuminatingly traced in their studies 
of the Arabs by Dr. Philip Hitti' of Princeton, Bertram Thomas,’ 
the explorer of Arabia, Freya Stark,’ and others. This “West- 


‘Philip Hitti, The Arabs (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1943). 

*Bertram Thomas, Arabs (London: Butterworth, 1940). 

‘Freya Stark, The Arab Island (New York: Knopf, 1945). 
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ernization” or “modernization” of the Arab world started at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century with the awakening of 
Egypt by the Frenchman Napoleon, and the Albanian soldier- 
of-fortune Muhammad Ali (founder of the present Egyptian 
dynasty). It spread to Syria, mainly through American educa- 
tors at the American University of Beirut and through the 
hundred schools they founded. From 1934 American economic 
interests have penetrated, notably through oil concessions in 
Saudi Arabia to the Arabian American Oil Company (Standard 
Oil and Texas Companies) and the Saudi Arabian Mining Syn- 
dicate organized by Mr. K. S. Twitchell, Canadian-born and a 
former Queen’s University engineering graduate. Britain’s in- 
fluence in Egypt and Iraq fostered this modernization, including 
the adoption of the Western parliamentary system of govern- 
ment with elective members, party organizations, and written 
constitutions. Democratic, representative self-government was, 
however, denied to the Arab majority in Palestine, alone of the 
Arab lands, because of the Balfour Declaration, with its am- 
biguous promise of “a Jewish national home” and Arab rights. 
Opposition to the conversion of Palestine into a Jewish state 
has been mainly instrumental in forging bonds between the 
various Arab states. Hence the significant Pan-Arab movement 
working through the Arab League, founded as a result of con- 
ferences held at Alexandria in September 1944 and at Cairo 
in March 1945. The charter signed on March 22, 1945, provides 
for co-operation among the member states, in matters of edu- 
cation, trade, and communication, and politically for consulta- 
tion in case of aggression against any member, forbidding the 
use of force in settlement of any internal disputes. There are seven 
signatories: Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Trans-Jordan. Palestine sent a delegation, but not being 
an independent state, could not sign the charter. These lands 
with a population of 33,000,000 constitute the heart of Pan- 
Arabism and the spearhead of the whole Islamic world. It is 
against this Pan-Arab background that the resolve of the Arab 
majority in Palestine to determine their own destiny (fraught 
with rosy hopes for the future) should be viewed. 

Second, there is the clash of legal arguments. The Zionists 
claim legal rights through the provisions of the League of Nations 
Mandate assigned in 1922 to Britain, based on the Balfour 
Declaration. When General Allenby was launching the drive 
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that captured Jerusalem, Foreign Secretary Balfour wrote a 
letter to Lord Rothschild on November 2, 1917, stating: “His 
Majesty’s Government views with favour the establishment of 
a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by the Jews in any other country.” The Zionists 
read into this favouring of a national home the promise of a 
Jewish national state—despite the interpretation given as early 
as 1922 by Mr. Winston Churchill, then Colonial Secretary. 
They have repeatedly denounced Britain for failure to fulfil the 
“promise.” 

The Arabs declare that they are not bound legally or morally 
by the Balfour Declaration, that the Allies at the end of the 
first world war had no right or justification for carving up the 
former political, economic, and cultural unit of “Syria” into 
the separate states of Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria, and Leba- 
non. In any case, Britain had promised control of Palestine 
to the Arabs in the Hussain-MacMahon correspondence in the 
summer of 1915, i.e. two years before the Balfour Declaration, 
and indeed again two months after its publication, when, through 
Commander Hogarth, Britain informed her war-ally King Hus- 
sain of the Hejaz that “Jewish settlement would only be allowed 
insofar as would be consistent with the political and economic 
freedom of the Arab population;” once more reassurances were 
made on the eve of the Armistice in November 1918. The “Pro- 
mised Land” had become the “Too-much-promised Land.” 

A strong Arab argument is that in 1918 the Arabs were 
nine times more numerous than the Jews then in Palestine, and 
even now after a half million Jews have been admitted, the 
Arabs are nearly two to one (1,000,000 Moslem Arabs, 130,000 
Christian Arabs, and 600,000 Jews). Surely this big majority 
is entitled to an Arab Palestinian State, in accord with Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s doctrine of self-determination and the 
principle of the Atlantic Charter which respects “the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
will live.’ But the Zionists want to swamp the Arabs by 
Jewish immigration of refugees from Europe till they are of a 
strength to establish the Jewish state. Zionist ambitions have 
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been the roadblock on the path of the Arab majority to self- 
government in Palestine, such as the Arab neighbouring states 
of Egypt and Iraq have enjoyed. 

In the third place, Zionists base claims on the aid given the 
Allies in the two world wars: the help of the finance of inter- 
national Jewry; the scientific achievements of Jews, such as 
the process of making acetine used in cordite, devised early in 
the first world war by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the Zionist leader. 
which so much impressed Balfour and Prime Minister Lloyd 
George; the military assistance in Gallipoli and Palestine. In 
the global war important scientific contributions have been 
made to the United Nations cause by Jews (including refugees 
from Hitler’s savage persecutions), from Einstein downwards; 
the Jewish inhabitants in Palestine mobilized a large propor- 
tion of their personnel and resources for war services. 

The Arabs for their part point to the great help they have 
given to the Allied cause in both world wars. Zionist apolo- 
gists like Ziff and Van Paassen have tried to inoculate Ameri- 
can public opinion with the “myth” of the aid of Feisal’s Arabs 
and Col. T. E. Lawrence. But Mr. Lloyd George (no friend 
of Moslems or Arabs) testified at the Versailles Conference that 
“Arab help had been essential,” to which Gen. Allenby, libera- 
tor of Palestine from the Turks, added that “it had been invalu- 
able.” With regard to the global war, both Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt have expressed warm tributes to the assist- 
ance given the United Nations by the Arab states. Their 
benevolent neutrality (when active military participation was 
not asked for or desired by the Allies), their supplies of muni- 
tions of war and food, of railway, harbour, and airport facilities, 
were indispensable to the Allies in saving the vital strategic 
Middle East, which if lost might have long postponed victory 
or even entailed the loss of the war. If Hitler had won, what 
would have been the fate of the Jews in Palestine and every- 
where else? 

Fourth, Zionists pride themselves on the outstanding achieve- 
ments they have contributed to the progress of Palestine in the 
last twenty-five years. With their modern agricultural machin- 
ery, they have made the desert blossom like the rose, specializ- 
ing in citrus fruits. In industry and commerce they have built 
up thriving enterprises in soap, cement, chemicals, and even 
diamond-cutting. They have harnessed the River Jordan in 
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Rutenberg’s Light and Power project and have ransacked the 
Dead Sea for phosphates and other mineral deposits. They 
have created the flourishing city of Tel Aviv, the only entirely 
Jewish city in the world, thoroughly modern in its architecture 
and accessories (including an orchestra), and in its “ruthless 
activity.” But of all the Zionist achievements, the Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem most impressed a 
recent observer as it “pleasantly speaks with the gentlest and 
most humane voice,” breathing through its President, Dr. J. L. 
Magnes the rare spirit of conciliatoriness towards the Arab. 
O sic omnes! 


The spotlight has often been turned on the fine Zionist 
achievement in Palestine (e.g. in a biased “March of Time” film). 
Yet little publicity is given to its defects, such as exclusiveness, 
economic instability, and the materialistic cult of modern effi-’ 
ciency. “The feeling of exclusion,” writes Freya Stark in her 
brilliant book The Arab Island, “haunts one all through the 
Zionist endeavour in Palestine. It spoils the atmosphere of 
the agricultural colonies, where Arab labour is nearly all shut 
out. It spoils the hotels. ... Even the [Hebrew] University 
might have become a beacon for all if it had made itself bi- 
lingual, gradually to unite instead of dividing (for the Arabs 
who cannot go to the trouble of learning Hebrew are now very 
naturally eager to increase the status of their own [Arab] Col- 
lege on an opposite hill).”. Moreover, many of the Zionist in- 
dustries are far from self-subsisting, kept alive only by the 
subsidies pouring in from Zionists all over the world, and the 
artificial boom prosperity of war needs. That the post-war 
natural markets for Palestinian factories must be the neigh- 
bouring Arab lands is a strong economic argument for concilia- 
tion, not estrangement, of the Arabs. Again, the Arabs dislike 
the cult of ruthless modern efficiency and of organizing society 
for materialistic worldly gain. As one Arab phrased the situa- 
tion to me: “We do not want some foreigner to insist on imme- 
diately installing in our ancestral home refrigerators and 
washing-machines, and moving into our rooms to ensure their 
efficient maintenance, soon to foreclose on our instalment pay- 
ments.” 

Little publicity has been given to the achievement of the 


*Freya Stark, The Arab Island (New York: Knopf, 1945), p. 115. 
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Arabs, who have started from behind scratch owing to the 
backwardness caused by their Ottoman Turk rulers for four 
centuries past—and progress is slowed by the ball-chain of 
poverty. “One feels a rather touching quality in the Arab effort 
in Palestine,” writes Freya Stark, “because of its financial back- 
ground, which differs so very much from that of the riches of 
Zion, drawn from all the world. It is rather like David and 
Goliath the other way round.” She takes as one illustration 
the orphanage at Deir ’Amr, founded in 1940 on the first thou- 
sand pounds contributed by fourteen Jerusalem Arabs, later 
supplemented by a present of £5,000 from the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and £500 from the Palestine administration, the rest 
of the funds continuing to be voluntarily collected among Mos- 
lem and Christian Arabs. These orphan boys were combining 
school-work and agricultural training on the farm. The Arabs 
have “a passion for education.” They will put their hands 
down in their own pockets to establish, say, a private secondary 
school, an industrial orphanage, a school of midwifery, or a 
hospital, the government then meeting them half way. In 
industry they are “hastening slowly,” but make soap, cigarettes, 
matches, and marmalade, and run thousands of weaving looms. 
Their citrus plantations preceded the Zionist ones and are more 
successful on account of lower labour costs. The Arabs prefer 
to remain on the land, whereas the Zionists are flocking to 
and concentrating more and more within the towns. 

Fifth, Zionists believe that the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine would be a primary solution of the age-old, 
world-wide “Jewish problem,” with its anti-Semitic repercus- 
sions. Jews would “gradually regain that natural confidence 
and self-respect which are the inheritance of a free people. 
They will lose the sense of inferiority forced upon them by 
their homelessness when they come to realize that every Jew 
is free to settle, whenever he wants to, in his own Jewish state.” 
Zionists appeal for certain rights, “the right of access to the 
National Home, the right to set up an administration, to form 
an army, to defend the home, to be considered as equals to 
other nations. But the most fundamental right is that of 
self-determination, the right of a people to shape its fate accord- 


ing to its own wishes.” 


’Ernst Frankenstein, Justice for My People (London: Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 1943), p. 164. 
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Would a Zionist state provide this solution for the Jewish 
problem? Many Gentiles and many anti-Zionist Jews do not 
think so. Mr. Montagu, the only Jew in the British Cabinet at 
the time of the Balfour Declaration, stoutly opposed its issue 
and the Zionism of East European Jews. The more far-sighted 
leaders of British and American Jewry, who had long promoted 
Jewish emancipation and assimilation, strongly denounced in 
1919 political Zionism as it would (1) harm the status of Jews 
in all countries and (2) involve the Zionists in bitter feuds with 
heir neighbours of other races and religions in the Middle 
East. Have not these predictions been realized only too sadly? 
Never has anti-Semitism been so virulent and so violent. Even 
Soviet Russia, tolerant of racial minorities, including 3,000,000 
Jews who have been assimilated, imprisons Zionist nationalists. 
The Zionist thesis that “for sixty centuries the Jews have been 
paying guests of highly profiteering hosts” (Frankenstein), that 
“they are a homeless, alien, uprooted” people, is hardly calcu- 
lated to be a healing salve to anti-Semitism. The Balfour 
Declaration was written in letters of blood! The Arabs any- 
how think it unfair that they, Moslems, should be forced by 
Christian powers to solve the Jewish problem which has been 
specially created by intolerant “Christian” people and Jewish 
racialism. 

Sixth, Zionists demand Palestine as a humanitarian measure, 
necessitated, since the pogroms of Hitler, “to save what can 
still be saved of the Jewish people” in Europe. Some five mil- 
lions have already become victims of Nazidom, delivered to 
torture and death. A million or more are ready and eager 
to leave Poland and Germany and enter the Land of Israel. 
Every Jew should be entitled to admission there without any 
restriction. “The martyrs do not cry for vengeance. They 
only demand justice, justice for the Jews, and justice for the 
world,” writes Frankenstein. “The Jewish people has to be 
restored, the world has to atone for what it has done to the 
Jews. There will be no tranquillity and peace on earth before 
justice has been rendered to all.” 

The Arabs reply that in the period since 1918 there have 
been admitted into Palestine half a million Jews, a number 
equivalent to the total population of Palestine in 1918. As an 
analogy: would Canadians welcome with equanimity the influx 
in two and a half decades of 12,000,000 foreign immigrants, 
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strangers, (“were they Jews, Gentiles, or Angels”) even if 
the original population doubled in size? Palestine has already 
done more than its share in admitting Jewish refugees. The 
various United Nations ought to let down their own barriers 
and distribute among themselves the refugees by proportion, 
taking the unfortunates into their own homes rather than send- 
ing them to some one else’s. The Jews, victims of Nazi injustice 
by eviction from their homes, should above all people not in- 
flict injustice by evicting Arabs from the home of their fathers 
and their faith. 

What of the third cardinal factor in the Palestine impasse, 
Britain as the Mandatory Power? Note that the Paris Peace 
Conference’s King-Crane Commission of Inquiry found that the 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria wanted the United States 
to assume the mandate, or, as an alternative, Britain (but not 
France); the British War Cabinet was willing to see American 
control. But when the United States refused it, Britain took 
on the job, with the dual and somewhat contradictory réle of 
making a Jewish national home and fostering the rights of 
the Arab majority. The long, complicated, chequered story of 
British administration in Palestine has been severely castigated, 
especially by American critics of “Imperialism.” Einstein, in 
his recent brief before the Anglo-American Commission of In- 
quiry sitting at Washington, declared that Britain had been 
proved unfit as a Mandatory, an opinion widely publicized in 
Canadian newspapers. Most papers, however, omitted Ein- 
stein’s opinion that to him the Zionist concept of a Jewish state 
was “not acceptable. . . It is connected with narrow nationalism 
and economic obstacles. I believe it is bad.” It was indeed pre- 
cisely this Zionist nationalist ambition, arrogantly and ruthlessly 
pressed, which has bedevilled British administration in Pales- 
tine, as compared with Iraq. There is no need here to expand 
upon all the disorders and many commissions of inquiry and 
government statements throughout the twenties. 

Perhaps a better understanding may be obtained of the zig- 
zag steering in Palestine if it is set against the background of 
British policy generally in the Middle East, of which there have 
been three main phases. The first phase (the “India Office” 
policy) savoured of the old unregenerate imperialism, for it 
insisted on direct British military and political control, frown- 
ing down contemptuously upon local Arab nationalism (Lloyd 
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George, a Gladstonian, disliked Moslems). But Mr. Winston 
Churchill on becoming Colonial Secretary in 1921, inspired by 
Col. T. E. Lawrence, ushered in the second phase, favouring the 
doctrine of self-determination and Anglo-Arab friendship. Man- 
dates or protectorates gave way to bilateral alliances; military 
occupation, to the holding of a few air bases; British administra- 
tors with Arab advisers gave way to Arab administrators with 
the British merely as technical advisers. The new policy even- 
tually culminated in both Egypt (1936) and Iraq (1930) being 
given sovereign independence, except for a few garrisons which 
proved invaluable to the Allies when war came. In Palestine 
Mr. Churchill gave his official interpretation of British policy 
as promising a (not the) national home to the Jews but not a 
Jewish nationalist state, an interpretation recalled recently by 
Mr. Bevin in his statement: “I have looked through all the 
papers of the government at that time, and we never undertook 
to establish a Jewish state.” But the Palestine problem be- 
came acute when Hitler launched his harsh Nuremberg Decrees. 
and more and more Jewish refugees sought to enter the “Land 
of Israel.” In 1933, 30,000 Jews came; in 1934, 42,000, and in 
1935 no less than 62,000. The Arabs, now thoroughly alarmed, 
rose in a revolt which lasted three years and required the des- 
patch of a British army away from a war-threatened Europe 
for its suppression. Britain did not relish this rupture of 
Anglo-Arab friendship over Palestine, in effect propping up 
Zionism with British bayonets and lives. In 1936 Britain sent 
out the Peel Commission to investigate, which reported next 
year in favour of partition of Palestine in three parts. But this 
scheme was still-born, and after a round table conference col- 
lapsed, Britain in 1939, issued a White Paper, still in force. It 
provided for the admission during the next five years of 75,000 
Jews, but none after that without Arab consent; restrictions 
were placed on the sale of land in certain regions to protect 
Arab farmers; after ten years the Arabs were to become inde- 
pendent. This White Paper, denounced by the Zionists, won 
Arab support in the war. Note the wonderful wartime organi- 
zation of a middle East Supply Centre, initiated by Britain and 
joined later by the United States, whereby for the first time in 
history the economic resources of the whole Middle East were 
co-ordinated by expert technical help. The last year of the 
war saw the end of the truce between Jews and Arabs; a re- 
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vival of Zionist agitation for unrestricted Jewish immigration 
was accompanied by a campaign of terrorism by Zionist ex- 
tremists, resulting in the widespread destruction of official build- 
ings, an attempt to murder the British High Commissioner, and 
the actual assassination of Lord Moyne, Cabinet representative 
in the Middle East. This led the Arabs to form the Arab League, 
pledged to oppose Zionism whatever the cost. 

This impasse led to the third phase in British policy, initiated 
again by Mr. Churchill following Yalta and Cairo, after he and 
Mr. Roosevelt had conferred with Arab kings. Writing later 
to King Ibn Saud, Mr. Roosevelt stated that “he would take 
no action which might prove hostile to the Arab people.” The 
new British policy was to replace former bilateral Anglo-Arab 
agreements by a wider, multilateral partnership, sharing res- 
ponsibility with the United States and later with the United 
Nations. When the new Labour Government in Britain as- 
sumed power, they soon realized that if they implemented a 
Labour Party resolution (passed under the spell of academic 
Mr. Harold Laski), they would probably have a war on their 
hands against 33,000,000 Arabs and probably the 90,000,000 Mos- 
lems of India. On November 13, 1945, Mr. Bevin, continuing 
Mr. Churchill’s statesmanlike policy, announced the appoint- 
ment of a joint Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry on 
Palestine, to make recommendations (by May 7). The terms 
of reference were wisely broadened in scope to include not 
merely the examination of the political, economic, and social 
conditions in Palestine itself but also the position of Jewish 
victims of Nazi persecution in Europe, finding practical measures 
to enable them to live free from discrimination and inquiring 
if they desired to emigrate to Palestine or other non-European 
countries. Both Jews and Arabs were to be consulted on both 
interim and permanent settlements in Palestine, while recom- 
mendations were to be made to meet the immediate needs of 
the refugee Jews. The question of Palestine has thus been 
raised to the status of a world problem. 

The hearings of the Anglo-American Commission in Wash- 
ington and London (later to be continued in Europe and the 
Middle East) have already revealed the very many diverse 
alternative representations of witnesses respecting a solution 
of the Palestine problem. They range widely, from the imme- 
diate promulgation of a Jewish Zionist state permitting as soon 
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as possible the entry of a million Jews which would give a Jewish 
majority, to the establishment of a free Arab self-governing 
state, liberated from any mandate or trusteeship, thereby en- 
abling it to decide its own immigration policy. Other suggested 
alternative solutions include a partition of Palestine into separ- 
ate Arab and Jewish nations, possibly within a wider Arab 
Federation; a system of cantons on the Swiss model; and the 
acceptance of Europe’s Jewish refugees into the territories of 
Britain, the United States, etc., on condition that the Jews 
abandon their Zionist ambitions to establish a state. 

Will the Gordian knot be cut? Will peace reign in the Holy 
Land, the Land of the Prince of Peace? 


Queen’s University, Kingston, February 1946. 


THE HOUSE OF EUROPE. By Paul Scott Mowrer. 1945. 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Toronto: Thomas Allen. 647 pp. $4.75) 

Mr. Mowrer’s title is misleading. His HOUSE OF EUROPE turns 
out to be the autobiography of American journalist Paul Scott Mowrer 
from birth to 1933. The reader must follow Mr. Mowrer through 
twenty-two years and one hundred and thirty pages of growing up, 
puppy-love, and cub-reporting before he gets on the boat for Europe 
to take over the Paris office of the Chicago Daily News. There Mr. 
Mowrer’s story of the HOUSE OF EUROPE begins. From 1910 to 
1933 he was at this post and during these twenty-three years undoubted- 
ly added a great deal to the high reputation of the Dai/y News foreign 
service. He covered the Balkan Wars in 1912, the Great War, the 
Peace Conference, and all that long series of conferences and League 
meetings of the twenties. In 1933 he returned to Chicago to become 
editor of the News. 

Mowrer went to Paris in 1910, a Midwesterner with no knowledge 
of international affairs and certainly no interest in them. His only 
equipment for the post was college French. His orders were to con- 
cern himself but little with European politics. Readers, he was told, 
wanted quaint episodes in French life, human interest, Americans 
abroad, etc. And so the Midwesterner, who knew nothing and cared 
nothing for European politics arrived in Paris in 1910. By the 1920’s 
he had taken on the colour of his political environment. Not only had 
international politics become an absorbing interest for him—ihat was 
natural enough—Mowrer had become for all political purposes a 
Frenchman. On every matter of importance, from 1918 onwards, France 
was right and righteous; the Germans were the arch-villains of course, 
and the British their accomplices. The Americans—well, they were 
just stupid and hopeless. In these and all his other political views of 
Europe Mowrer had been conquered by the French. Perhaps twenty- 
three years is too long for an American reporter to be left abroad. 
McMaster University, Hamilton, February 1946. H. W. McCready 
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Antonio Langlais 


4g Mer n’est qu’un premier pas.” 

Ce n’est qu’un premier pas, formule concise et débor- 
dante de substance puisque, infidéle au passé, elle exprime 
toutes les appréhensions qu’ont rapportées avec eux les pleéni- 
potentiaires réunis a San Francisco afin d’élaborer la Charte des 
Nations Unies. 

Infidele au passé, cette formule, d’un coup de langue, efface 
le Pacte, déchire deux belles pages de l’histoire du moyen age, 
la République Chrétienne et le Saint-Empire, pour annoncer au 
monde une fois de plus que Babel n’est pas un mythe. 

Combien Mr. Truman ett été plus exact et plus vrai s’il 
eat dit: “It is a step backwards.” 

Le Pacte n’était-il pas mieux assis sur le roc du droit, de la 
justice et de l’égalité? 

Aussi bien que celui du déluge, l’homme du vingtieme siecle 
multiplie ses efforts dans le but de protéger sa vie mateérielle; 
et dés que la tour protectrice menace de se compléter, la con- 
fusion des langues envahit la place. Les mots, détournés de 
leur sens par l’interét d’un petit nombre, ne représentent plus 
les mémes idées. L’on ne se comprend plus. L’oeuvre reste 
imparfaite. Chacun s’en retourne chez soi. 

Babel s’appelle aussi bien la Haye que Yalta, Potsdam, San 
Francisco ou Munich-a-Moscou.’ 

Qu’il s’agisse de la paix mondiale, des transports aériens, 
des solutions économiques, des démarcations territoriales, on 
ne finit plus de s’entendre et on ne finit plus par s’entendre. 
Ne voulant pas avouer une défaite totale a la presse, véhicule 
omnibus, on annonce le succes d’une politique d’apaisement. 

Nos plénipotentiaires ne sortirent pas glorieux de San Fran- 
cisco en juin dernier, quelques compliments qu’ils se soient 
décernés. Pouvaient-ils revenir triomphants apres le mot du 
Président Truman? 

‘Le président Truman &4 San Francisco, juin 1945. 
ue critique donnée a la conférence de Moscou de décembre 
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N’est-il pas étrange qu’invoquant les idées de coopération, 
de collaboration, de sécurité collective, on oublie tellement le 
sens de ces mots, qu’ils deviennent presque toujours les obli- 
gations d’autrui et presque jamais les siennes propres? 

N’est-il pas aussi bizarre que, voulant la paix, les ouvriers 
préposés a cet oeuvre gigantesque, pour l’édifier, se contentent 
d’un mauvais outil plutdt que d’en fabriquer un bon? Sont-ils 
aveugles? Loin de la, puisque leur premiére parole est un 
aveu: notre outil n’est pas fameux. Employez-vous a l’améliorer. 

Sans doute, ne faut-il pas perdre de vue que la perfection 
n’est pas atteinte du premier coup. Boileau a toujours raison: 

“Vingt fois sur le métier, remettez votre ouvrage.. .” 

Mais l’ouvrage dont il s’agit, d’importance extréme, fut sur 
le métier durant de longues périodes. Au lieu de le repolir, on 
en a concu un presque entierement nouveau. Déja au moyen 
age, il hantait les esprits éclairés. Sous Henri IV, Sully y avait 
appliqué la réflexion de son génie fécond. A la fin du dix-neu- 
vieme siecle, Léon XIII, y ajoutant l’apport d’une philosophie 
universellement éclairée, l’avait rendu internationalement ac- 
ceptable. 

Néanmoins, en 1899 et en 1907, les peuples, réunis a la Haye 
pour en tenter |’édification, ne surent pas s’entendre. La guerre 
mondiale qui suivit démontra l’urgence d’une pareille édifica- 
tion protectrice de la paix future. Cependant, les hostilités 
cessant, on ne réussit qu’a construire une nouvelle tour de 
Babel. Ce fut la premiére de forme précise et d’existence 
réelle aprés celle dont parlent les Ecritures. Seuls, des soins 
attentifs eussent réussi a fortifier sa constitution originelle. 

* * 

A moins de ne plus croire a l’intelligence et au jugement 
humains, il faut done conclure qu’il existe des motifs a pareille 
inconséquence. Lesquels? Est-il opportun de les révéler? 
Ceux qui voient doivent-ils se taire? 

Plusieurs se sont tus pendant les vingt années qui précé- 
dérent 1939; et la voix de ceux qui parlerent fut étouffée par 
le choeur des intéréts égoistes commandant l’optimisme aveugle. 

Que tous ceux-la qui prévoient clament a tous les échos. 
I] en est temps encore. 

Que leur voix ne se laisse pas couvrir par les paroles in- 
sensées de ceux que l’expérience n’a pas assagis. 

La masse veut la paix. C’est une infime minorité qui, pour- 
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suivant follement un intérét particulier, prépare une autre 
course a l’abime. 

Aucun ordre n’est possible s’il n’est fondé sur le régne du 
droit, par conséquent de la justice et de l’égalité. 

Tous les philosophes, tous les juristes, tous les penseurs, 
toutes les universités, tous les corps d’études internationales 
l’ont depuis longtemps proclamé et spécialement a diverses 
reprises pendant les années de guerre. Or tant s’en faut que 
la Charte des Nations Unies, arrétée pour rétablir l’ordre et 
donner au monde une paix durable ne soit fondée sur le droit, 
la justice et l’égalité. 

Que les penseurs éveillent l’opinion qu’on endort. Qu’aux 
voix de ceux qui n’ont d’autre intérét que l’ordre dans le monde 
dans le but d’y trouver leur parfait développement individuel, 
s’ajoutent les voix de la masse! Que réunies, elles forment une 
puissante clameur qui force les sourds volontaires a entendre! 
Peut-étre finiront-ils par mieux apercevoir leur propre avan- 
tage. 

* * * 

Quelles peuvent donc étre les raisons de la volte-face des 
derniers jours de la guerre? 

Quels en sont les motifs? Les trouverons-nous au rang des 
vertus ou bien au rang des vices? 

Ce n’est sirement pas l’esprit de sagesse et de prudence 
qui inspira un organisme assis, malgré les grandiloquentes as- 
surances contraires, sur l’inégalité et la volonté d’un seul. 

Serait-ce souci de la justice? Non plus, car c’est en invoquant 
l’esprit de justice que les petites nations ont protesté contre le 
droit de veto voulu par les grandes puissances. 

Ou bien la charité, au sens d’amour de Dieu et du prochain? 
La charité n’admet pas l’égoisme nationaliste que révelent les 
attitudes commandées par certains pays. 

Ou encore la force ou la hravoure? Celles-ci par définition 
devaient assurer l’édification d’un organisme efficace, car elles 
subjuguent la peur qui semble bien le facteur dominant de 
l’imperfection avouée. La peur est une réaction instinctive en 
face d’un danger. 

Par conséquent, ne trouvant pas les motifs que nous cher- 
chons parmi les vertus, recherchons-les done dans le domaine des 
vices sociaux. 

La colére serait-elle le motif que nous cherchons? Est-il 
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raisonnable d’y songer lorsque ce sont des coopérateurs qui 
s’assemblent dans le dessein de mettre fin aux conséquences 
de la colere elle-méme? 

La paresse? Elle entre peut-étre dans le résultat comme 
facteur mais sans étre un élément déterminant puisqu’il est 
raisonnable qu’elle soit vaincue par les raisons impératives qui 
imposent l’action immédiate. 

L’intempérance? L’envie? L’orgueil? Ou l’avarice? Ce 
sont la défauts individuels, c’est vrai: mais n’est-ce pas le vice 
individuel qui engendre le vice social et la faute politique, la 
politique en démocratie n’étant que la résultante de l’opinion 
déterminée elle-méme par les vertus comme par les défauts des 
hommes qui constituent les peuples? 

Avarice? Orgueil? Intempérance? Envie? 

Il serait peut-étre exact de classifier ces motifs en mettant 
en téte l’orgueil par exemple, et peut-étre aussi l’intempérance, 
intempérance dans le besoin démesuré de toutes especes de 
jouissances; car si l’avarice existe il est bien possible que les 
rois de l’or obéissent a la gloriole de la possession des biens ou 
encore a la volupté de la puissance que la richesse confére 
plutot qu’au sordide amour du métal en soi. 

* * * 

Le cumul désordonné des richesses, qui procurent toutes les 
jouissances, comblent les désirs méme les plus insensés, satisfont 
toutes les envies, méme la cruauté, née de ]’intempérance, est, 
je le crains, le plus grand mal de notre Age et le plus grand 
obstacle a la paix durable. 

A quelque passion qu’ils obéissent, les thésaurisateurs im- 
placables, au moyen de leur richesse méme, dirigent l’opinion 
qui commande aux chefs d’Etat quand ceux-ci n’obéissant pas 
directement a leur orgueil personnel et a l’enivrement de la 
gloire. 

C’est aux rois de ]’or que |’on peut le plus exactement attri- 
buer le mot de Nietzsche: “Ils ont fait du loup un chien et de 
homme le meilleur animal domestique de l’homme.” 

Que ce soit l’un ou |’autre, les uns ou les autres motifs qui 
opérent, il s’ensuit que, la guerre finie pendant laquelle de part 
et d’autre l’on s’est allié afin de sortir victorieux du conflit, ces 
mémes alliés commencent la lutte commerciale et économique 
dont la stratégie se révéle dans les traités de paix ou aux con- 
férences qui les précédent. Apparaissent alors les zones d’in- 
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fluence, les modifications de frontiéres, la lutte pour la suprématie 
de l’aviation civile, les conflits de protectorats ou de mandats, 
de concessions territoriales, d’occupation armée, les accusations 
réciproques d’intervention illégitime, en un mot les tentatives 
d’hégémonie et de domination. Ego primam tollo, nominor quoniam 
leo. 

Les représentants des peuples, assemblés afin de donner au 
monde épuisé la loi qui devrait lui garantir les bienfaits de 
lordre et de la paix, ne savent plus comprendre les mots qu’ils 
ont si souvent employés pendant la guerre: collaboration, co- 
operation, sécurité collective, menaces a la paix, égalité des 
nations grandes et petites, maintien du droit et de la justice 
Tout dégénere en confusion des langues. 

* * * 


Est-il possible que ]’ordre se rétablisse dans le monde tant 
que demeureront les tares individuelles qui constituent les 
vices sociaux? 

Est-il possible que les échafaudages deviennent des édifices 
permanents? Pour qu’un ordre durable regne dans la société 
internationale, il est urgent de faire disparaitre des sociétés 
nationales, les assoiffés de puissance, et les engendreurs de luttes 
économiques. II] est urgent que les individus se départissent de 
lorgueil affréné, de l’avarice, de l’intempérance désordonnée et 
de l’envie implacable. Ceux mémes qui cultivent ces vices en 
sont les premieres victimes, car dans la lutte armée, les obus 
ne choisissent pas toujours ce qu’ils détruisent. 

Si une juste compréhension de leurs droits et une absolue 
soumission a leurs devoirs n’amenent pas ces gens a cultiver 
les vertus opposées, il conviendrait qu’il se trouvat dans chaque 
pays des hommes assez courageux pour imposer des lois re- 
frénant ces désastreux abus.' Toutefois comme suivant la pensée 
de Malherbe dont la justesse a été tant de fois éprouvée: “Toute 
loi qui n’est pas dans les moeurs est une loi non écrite,” ne 
faudrait-il pas prendre les moyens de donner a ces requins un 
enseignement salutaire? L’un de ces moyens consisterait a 
mieux diriger l’admiration. Que tout le peuple cesse de s’in- 
cliner devant les adorateurs du veau d’or, de porter aux nues 
les maitres de la puissance qui l’ont obtenue autrement que 


*Ils sont aussi nuisibles 4 la paix que la classe militariste prussienne 
que les Alliés ont décidé d’éliminer. 
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par des actes de vertu et qui s’en servent pour satisfaire leur 
égoisme. 

Ce sont les pirates et les corsaires du vingtieme siécle. Que 
ces appellations flétrissent a jamais leur nom! La vertu, |’intel- 
ligence altruiste, l*>humanisme sont seuls admirables. Qui’ils 
soient seuls admirés! 

XK * uk 

Nous avons le droit d’étre fiers de ce que le Canada ne se 
montre pas un état insatiable. Parvenu il y a quelques années 
seulement dans la société des états, sans nombrer ses dons, son 
effort et ses pertes, jusqu’a ce jour il s’est montré un ardent 
défenseur de la justice, un ennemi fervent de l’oppresseur. II 
l’a fait chaque fois d’un geste désintéressé et chevaleresque. Le 
sacrifice est tellement plus beau quand il ne rapporte rien! Ce 
geste, il vient de le répéter a Londres, en cédant a |’Australie 
le siege auquel il avait droit, le premier parmi les petites ou 
moyennes puissances. 

A San Francisco, ses représentants obtinrent de légéres con- 
cessions qui corrigent quelque peu la Charte des Nations Unies. 
Ces concessions des grandes puissances ajoutées aux autres 
qu’une lutte persistante gagnera, espérons-le, assurera, espérons- 
le aussi, la survie de l’organisme, quelque imparfait qu’il ‘soit. 
“Tl ne faut point jeter le manche apres la cognée.” 

La charte d’un organisme mondial dont l’objet est l’ordre 
doit étre lui-méme ordonné. Elle ne peut contenir de contra- 
dictions. Il faut que son dispositif soit conforme aux principes 
qu’énonce son préambule, afin que mise en pratique, en un 
loyal esprit de coopération, elle puisse assurer une paix durable. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, le devoir actuel du Canada, son devoir 
absolu consiste a suivre la route qu’il s’est tracée jusqu’ici et 
a continuer ses efforts pour asseoir sur des bases plus solides 
l’édifice de la paix. Ses efforts devront donc tendre a amender 
la Charte de facon a faire disparaitre les flagrantes contradic- 
tions qu’elle contient et 4 rendre aux nations l’égalité que com- 
porte le sens du mot droit. 

* * * 

Les nations comme les hommes doivent étre égales devant 
la loi. Méme aprés que cette égalité aura été obtenue, il restera 
encore bien assez d’autres causes d’inégalités dans la société 
des états ainsi qu’il en existe dans I’état. 

Et si l’on veut que la loi qui régisse tous les peuples soit 
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égale, juste et équitable pour tous, il sera nécessaire que l’on 
modifie la représentation de chacun des états faisant partie de 
l’organisme des Nations Unies. En effet, l’armistice et le traité 
de paix mettent fin aux hostilités entre les gouvernements des 
divers pays, mais le commerce restreint pendant la guerre se 
hate de faire éclater les contraintes qui l’enserraient pendant 
la lutte; et la bataille économique recommence avec plus d’ardeur 
dés que les hostilités ont cessé. Les gouvernements soucieux 
de satisfaire leurs ressortissants, se croient forcés d’adopter une 
politique étrangére favorisant le commerce de leurs nationaux, 
c’est-a-dire une politique nationale, égoiste, toute en faveur des 
industries de leur pays. 

Etant membres de l’organisme de paix, les chefs de ces 
gouvernements tenteront nécessairement, dans la formulation 
d’une loi générale ou dans l’application de cette loi, de faire 
triompher le point de vue de leur politique intéressée ou au 
moins d’une politique non nuisible a leurs intéréts nationaux. 
Ils poseront les jalons qui permettront au commerce et aux 
industries de leurs nationaux de se développer, et d’apporter 
a ces derniers richesse et prospérité. I] pourra se faire quel- 
quefois que leur action favorise l’intérét général de toute 
l’humanité; mais la plupart du temps elle ne satisfera que leur 
propre intérét national et lésera l’intérét des autres pays, sou- 
vent avec une excessive cruauté. Quelquefois, cette action 
préservera la sécurité collective; plus souvent elle ne garan- 
tirera que la sécurité d’un seuj état ou d’un groupe d’états. 

En outre, a la Société des Nations, les grandes puissances 
et non l’Assemblée contrdlaient le Conseil. Le Conseil a son 
tour controlait l’Assemblée et sauf dans son oeuvre humani- 
taire, la Société des Nations s’est avérée une faillite presque 
complete. 

Que peut attendre le monde, qui veut la paix, de la Charte 
des Nations Unies, en vertu de laquelle les pouvoirs de 1|’As- 
semblée sont presque réduits a néant, et en vertu de laquelle 
l’Assemblée est appelée a jouer non pas méme le role d’aviseur, 
mais uniquement celui de rapporteur ou d’instigateur? 

Quand, dans le monde de I’aprés-guerre, s’est élevé un dif- 
férend sérieux, que la Société des Nations eit pu résoudre, les 
grandes puissances obéirent 4 leur intérét immédiat et particu- 
lier plut6t qu’a l’intérét général permanent. L’Assemblée et le 
Conseil laissérent le Japon envahir le Mandchuko, I'Italie 
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s’emparer de l’Ethiopie, l’Allemagne se réarmer. Puis vint 
l’Anschluss, la question des Sudétes et l’invasion de la Pologne. 
L’intérét général requérait impérativement l’action de la Soci- 
été. Elle resta indifférente ou coite. Tant de fortunes parti- 
culiéres s’amoncelaient par la vente des engins de guerre. 


Les représentants des divers pays siégeant a l’Assemblée ou 
au Conseil étaient les gouvernants des états membres ou des 
personnages nommeés par eux. Or quand le maintien au pouvoir 
d’un parti dans un pays dépend des déclarations que font ses 
chefs ou de l’attitude qu’ils prennent devant l’organisme mon- 
dial, il est insensé de s’attendre que leurs déclarations ou leurs 
attitudes ne soient pas celles qui favorisent leurs propres fins 
politiques, et alors la décision qui est prise ou le vote qui est 
donné ne sera pas dépouillé d’intérét personnel ou d’intérét de 
parti. Tant mieux si cette décision ou ce vote avantage l’intérét 
général. Tant pis si c’est le contraire, car il faut satisfaire les 
commettants qui ne voient que leur propre intérét immédiat. Or 
lon sait, principalement en choses internationales et en politi- 
que étrangére, que l’intérét particulier et immédiat n’est pres- 
que jamais l’intérét permanent et que l’intérét général du pays 
n’est jamais ou presque jamais l’intérét général et permanent du 
monde entier. 


A l’organisme de la paix, aucun pays ne devrait étre représenté 
par les membres ou les préposés d’un gouvernement responsable 
a son peuple de leur attitude. Il] devrait l’étre par une com- 
mission des hommes les plus intégres, les plus dignes, les plus 
réfléchis, les plus au fait des choses mondiales, les plus indé- 
pendants, les plus fermes, et les plus humains. Les membres 
de cette commission nommés a vie comme les juges et sous les 
memes restrictions suivant la loi interne de chacun des pays, 
ne seraient aucunement responsables envers leur gouvernement 
qui ne pourrait les démettre que pour des causes déterminées. 
Le gouvernement lui-méme ne porterait que la responsabilité 
de leur nomination et non pas des attitudes que la commission 
pourrait prendre et des déclarations qu’elle pourrait faire. 


Doués d’une probité et d’une indépendance éprouvées, rece- 
vant un traitement assez considérable, ils resteraient a l’abri 
des influences étrangéres et pourraient considérer toutes ques- 
tions d’un sommet leur permettant d’apercevoir non pas |’inté- 
rét particulier de leurs nationaux mais lintérét général de 
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tous les peuples du globe, seul moyen manifeste d’assurer la 
paix durable. 

L’Assemblée générale constituée par les commissions nom- 
mées par chacun des états du globe élirait elle-méme son exé- 
cutif dont les pouvoirs seraient limités. En outre, les grandes 
puissances ne possédant aucun privilege particulier, le régne 
du droit serait établi internationalement et le monde évoluerait 
sous l’égide de la justice et de l’égalité. 

* * ok 

J’entends d’ici qu’a ce projet on oppose le sophisme si répan- 
du, si commun, de la restriction a la souveraineté. 

On s’est accoutumé de voir la souveraineté comme un pouvoir 
sans limites qui ne s’incline que devant la force. La souve- 
raineté, croit-on erronément, permet de tout faire ce qu’il plait 
aux chefs d’un état. Le monde, depuis qu’il la connait, se fait 
de la souveraineté la méme conception qu’il se faisait encore 
il y a deux siécles de la liberté humaine quand on ne voulait 
pas admettre que la dignité de l’homme possédat des droits 
absolus. 

Il ne faut pas confondre liberté avec abus de la liberté. Les 
lois, méme trés onéreuses, ne restreignent en rien la liberté 
proprement concue. Toute loi juste n’a pour effet que de pré- 
venir les abus de la liberté. De la méme facon la souveraineté 
demeure entiére quand les lois imposées n’en restreignent que 
les abus; en d’autres termes, ]’étendue de la souveraineté n’est 
pas amoindrie lorsque ce sont les abus de la souveraineté que 
la loi fait disparaitre. Or l’agression, la guerre sans déclaration 
et sans l’épuisement des moyens de conciliation, l’intervention 
dans les affaires intérieures d’un autre état, l’asservissement. 
etc., etc., sont des abus de la souveraineté, comme l’injustice, 
l’inégalité, les zones d’influence, l’hégémonie, la domination en 
sont d’autres. 

Un article fort sensé, paru dans le numéro de novembre de 
News from World Citizens, intitulé “The Atomic Threat,” conclut 
a l’organisation d’un gouvernement mondial pour empécher le 
monde entier d’étre anéanti par la bombe atomique; et le Pre- 
mier Ministre du Canada disait aux Communes le 18 décembre 
1945: “Nous devons travailler de toutes nos forces a établir 
un gouvernement mondial sous le régne de la loi; c’est la notre 


seul espoir.” 
C’est la aussi l’espoir de la plupart des pays. Un gouverne- 
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ment mondial ne peut étre formé sans qu’il y ait égalité entre 
toutes les nations. Aucun état ne peut avoir de privileges 
particuliers et il est impossible de légiférer de fagon efficace si 
les lois sont soumises au consentement unanime ou au refus 
d’un seul. Pour édifier le gouvernement mondial, il est néces- 
saire que les états renoncent aux abus de la souveraineté et 
qu’ils consentent a étre égaux devant la loi. Leur souverainete 
demeurera aussi entiére que l’est la liberté de homme dans 
létat démocratique. 

Au surplus, il est un principe essentiel de justice, qu’on ne 
peut étre a la fois juge et partie dans une cause. Si les membres 
d’un organisme constituant le gouvernement mondial sont le 
chef ou les chefs du gouvernement de chacun des pays, ils 
seront a la fois juges et parties, a moins que la Charte créant 
ce gouvernement mondial ne prévoie trois institutions: le légis- 
latif, le judiciaire et l’exécutif, tels que nous les connaissons 
dans les gouvernements nationaux, de facon que le législateur 
ne soit pas le juge, ni qu’un gouvernement soit a la fois partie 
et son juge. 

Et pour conclure, la tache que doit entreprendre le Canada 
est, a mon avis, la suivante: 

Enseigner aux grands possesseurs de biens la vanité de leur 
ambition d’accumuler sans cesse; légiférer de facon que leurs 
possessions ne dépassent pas une certaine quantité raisonnable 
de biens; les convaincre que pareille action protégera aussi bien 
leur patrimoine suffisant que celui du reste de l’humanité; en- 
seigner au menu peuple a modérer son ambition pour la pos- 
session des richesses au-dela d’une aisance raisonnable; donner 
par la conduite de ses nationaux, par son désintéressement 
chevaleresque, l’exemple aux autres nations du monde; enfin 
propager ces doctrines afin qu’elles s’ancrent dans la con- 
science des hommes en vue de leur bonheur et d’un monde or- 
donné. ‘ . ‘ 


A quoi sert a l*homme et aux nations de gagner aujourd’hui 
la richesse ou la puissance si demain de nouveaux engins de 
guerre, plus puissants encore que ceux que nous connaissons 
et dont nous menace la découverte de la désintégration atomique. 
viennent mettre fin a toute civilisation et a toute vie? 

Au-dessus des riches et des puissants, il y a l’humanité. 


Ouébec, janvier 1946. 
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Parallels in Soviet and 
Canadian Settlement 


Griffith Taylor 


A. THE SIMILAR ENVIRONMENTS 


he outstanding feature which both the regions under con- 

sideration possess is that they contain the sole large areas 
in the world which the geographer calls taiga—that is, the enor- 
mous expanses of coniferous forest which occupy most of the 
land in the cool temperate zone. Every student knows that the 
distribution of the natural vegetation is the best key to future 
settlement, so that if the two regions to be compared have much 
the same forest cover, their environments must be much the 
same, and—-more important still—their response to human en- 
terprise must run along parallel lines. It is this aspect of 
geographical research which is to be studied in the present 
article. 

We may first of all examine the conditions which cause this 
widespread distribution of coniferous trees. It mainly depends 
on the temperature (Fig. 1), especially that which obtains in 
the summer; for in these cold lands with fair rainfall there is 
usually enough water supply for the trees, especially as the 
evaporation is negligible during most of the year. The taiga 
is found to lie between fairly well defined limits. In the north 
the boundary with the tundra (barren grounds) occurs where the 
average July temperature is 50° F. On the south it is where 
the average temperature of 42° F. is present for more than 5% 
months in the year. The limits of the taiga in both Canada and 
the U.S.S.R. are shown in Fig. 2; and it is obvious that in Asia 
there is about twice as much of this type of environment as in 
Canada. 

We must, however, consider what lies to the south of the 
taiga, where the temperatures are high enough to permit the 
growth of other dominant trees besides the conifers. Here 
the element of rainfall is all-important, for it is found that 
“mixed woods” of deciduous trees (oak, elm, beech, etc.) grow 
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Figs. 1, 2, and 3—Comparative maps of Canada and the U.S.S.R. 
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where there is a fairly good rainfall, such as over twenty inches; 
while below this amount the environment consists of prairie 
grasslands merging into semi-desert on the drier side. These 
then are the three environments that are common to Canada 
and the Soviet Union, and it is the character of man’s attack 
on them which is to be considered. 

Since the most obvious control of settlement in Canada is 
the summer temperatures, we shall do well to consider this 
feature in a little more detail. The limit of important agricul- 
ture is often roughly defined as agreeing with the July tempera- 
ture around 59° F. This is charted in Fig. 1, where it is seen 
that this isotherm runs from the southwest corner of New- 
foundland across James Bay, and then diverges from an east- 
west direction and swings to the northwest right up to the delta 
of the Mackenzie River. From here it swings nearly due south 
along the edge of the Rockies to the U.S.A. border—and, owing 
to the mountain character of British Columbia, there is not 
much agricultural land in the latter province which has an 
average temperature warmer than this in July. Thus the out- 
standing feature, in considering the settlement of Canada, is 
this enormous triangle of relatively warm land extending from 
Lake Winnipeg to Aklavik and thence down to Edmonton. 

What is the reason for this remarkable extension of warm 
conditions beyond the Arctic Circle? It is not found in southern 
Quebec, and does not even include the large island of Anticosti 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is due mainly to the marked 
continental (i.e. inland) character of this part of North America. 
This triangle has a very hot summer; for instance on several 
days I experienced 82° F. well north of the Circle in my recent 
traverse of that region. Per contra, it has a very cold winter; 
for Good Hope, close to the Circle on the Mackenzie River, has 
experienced -77° F. on occasion. Distance from the tempera- 
ture-equalizing oceans is the main factor in producing the 
“warm triangle”; but there seems little doubt that the pro- 
vince of Quebec would be warmer if the great ice-cap of Green- 
land were not acting as a refrigerator not far to the northeast. 
No doubt the warm “chinook” winds of the lowlands to the east 
of the Rockies help to warm the lands of this area also. 

In the Soviet lands the same temperature line of 59° F. in 
July is plotted. Since the topography is somewhat different, 
there is not the same marked “triangle” that we have seen in 
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Canada. Indeed, owing to the absence of anything correspond- 
ing to the Greenland ice-cap, the temperature conditions in 
summer seem on the whole to be better in Siberia than in 
Canada. However, in the winter the opposite is the case, and 
the coldest place on earth is probably Verkhoyansk on the 
Circle to the east of the Lena River. In Fig. 1 the areas of 
bitter cold (below -22° F.) in the month of January are indicated 
by the dotted expanses; and Canada certainly comes off better 
in this comparison. 

A few words must be given to the structure and soil con- 
ditions in our two contrasted areas. In Canada more than half 
of the Dominion consists of ancient rocks—far older than the 
fossil record of some 500 million years—which we all know 
as the Shield. Roughly speaking, it lies to the east of the chain 
of great lakes extending from Superior north to Great Bear; 
and indeed these lakes seem in part to be determined by the 
younger rocks bordering the Shield on the west. This area of 
ancient rocks is never likely to be of much importance as re- 
gards agriculture, though the well-known Clay Belt—extending 
along the C.N.R. from Hearst to Senneterre (P.Q.)—offers fair 
prospects of a potato-dairy economy in the future. It is, how- 
ever, a source of water-power, of pulp and paper, and of metal- 
lic minerals which is rivalled only by the taiga in the U.S.S.R. 

The region between the Shield and the Rockies constitutes 
the “Canadian Downfold,” where luckily the soil conditions are 
much more attractive than on the Shield, and where, as we 
have seen, the temperature conditions are also much more 
favourable. Here indeed is the Canada of the future—the 
“pioneer fringe” which will slowly fill up in Canada, as it is 
doing in Sweden, Finland, Russia, and in Siberia. 

In the U.S.S.R. the structure is much more complex than in 
Canada. Here also there is a vast area of ancient rock under- 
lying much of the whole Union, which is called the Angara or 
Siberian Shield. But it has been covered by somewhat younger 
rocks in much of its extent, and does not offer vast areas of 
unfossiliferous granites, etc., as is the case in the Canadian 
Shield. Thus its possibilities for agriculture would seem to be 
greater—while perhaps on the whole the likelihood of wide- 
spread metallic mineral deposits is rather less. However, very 
valuable mines are being developed in many areas in Siberia, 
so that this latter distinction is not important. In the south- 
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east of Siberia—around Baikal and in much of Amuria—the 
earth’s crust seems to have been greatly folded in Paleozoic 
times. Such areas resemble those found in southern Quebec 
in or near the Appalachians, and they would not appear to 
be very satisfactory for future agriculture. 

A few words may be given to the areas involved in this 
comparison of Canada and the Soviet Union. The Dominion 
covers about 3.7 million square miles, while the Soviets control 
over 8 million. There is of course little resemblance in the 
populations of the two vast dominions; for there are 170 millions 
in the Soviet and only 11 million Canadians. Yet enough has 
been stated as to the great similarity of the two environments 
to make us doubtful whether this ratio of 15 to 1 represents a 
reasonable proportion as regards the respective natural re- 
sources. The Soviet authorities speak with some certainty of 
a population of 340 millions in a generation or so, while many 
pessimistic Canadians seem to think that 11 millions is a good 


place for Canada to stop! 


B. THE ADVANCE OF THE FUR TRADERS 


It will be instructive to try to discover the many parallel 
developments in the settlement of the two regions of Canada 
and the Soviet Union. In both cases the environments are 
somewhat the same, essentially mixed forest, taiga, prairie, and 
tundra; and in both cases the border of the taiga and the mixed 
forest was first settled. Then the southern portion of the taiga 
was exploited, as well as the nearer portions of the prairie. In 
both lands today the centre and northern parts of the taiga 
are only sparsely inhabited, while the tundra is of little eco- 
nomic importance. 

In some respects Canada is slightly ahead of the Soviet 
Union, but in most cases we have much to gain from the ex- 
perience of the Russians. It is the field of comparative geo- 
graphy to learn what is possible from these comparisons, in the 
hope that the progress of the nations will thereby be materially 
aided. Let us therefore glance first at the history of settlement 
in the early days in the two countries. What stage in Russian 
history corresponds to the condition of Canada about the year 
1650, when Montreal was just founded and the French fur trade 
was being established to the north of the Great Lakes? 

The Slav peoples are first known to history in the region 
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of the Vistula in what is present-day Poland, between the 
Pripet Marshes and the Baltic Sea. We have no clear picture 
of the expansions of the Slavs into the nearer parts of Russia, 
except that the tribes concerned were men of the woods, hunters, 
and dwellers in small clearings. They were not familiar with 
steppes or prairies, and the latter had no more attraction for 
them than was the case with the first American settlers who 
reached ithe American prairies about 1804. 

In early mediaeval times the forests of the taiga in Russia 
were occupied by barbarian hunters belonging for the most 
part to the Finnish tribes. They were never very numerous, 
and played much the same part in the early settlement of Rus- 
sia as did the American Indians in North America. Indeed, it 
is not improbable that racially they were somewhat akin, since 
modern anthropology links the aborigines of North America 
and Siberia. In the prairies to the south were representatives of 
the nomad tribes, who made constant incursions into Europe 
from Asia all through the early middle ages. Each century 
saw a new invasion of the southern steppes of the Ukraine, so 
that there were seven great incursions between A.D. 400 and 
A.D. 1100. Huns, Bulgars, Khazars, Magyars, Petchenegs, and 
Kumans took part in these migrations; so that the Slav people 
of the forests to the north made no settlement outside of the 
taiga during all this time. 

There is no counterpart in Canadian history of the great 
Tatar invasions of the thirteenth century, when Jenghis Khan 
and his descendants conquered the Russian forests as far north 
as Novgorod. Russian civilization was set back several cen- 
turies by this conquest; perhaps we may compare the condition 
of the Russians about 1400, after the Tatars of central Russia 
were subjugated, to the period of French advance into the 
empty lands of North America about 1650. After that date 
Russia had a fairly strong central government at Moscow, from 
which expeditions, both commercial and military, were sent into 
the unknown and illimitable empty spaces to the east. 

There is a real resemblance in the respective routes opened 
up by explorers and traders. In both Canada and Russia the 
chief inducements were the valuable furs of the forest animals, 
which to a large extent are of the same genera in both conti- 
nents. At first the aboriginal population brought the furs to 
trading posts close to the national centre—whether Moscow 
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or Quebec. In the case of Russia the chief fur-trading centres 
of the north were Solvechedovsk and its port of Archangel 
about 300 miles to the northwest. The rise of the British trade 
with Archangel, after Chancellor’s voyage of 1553, parallels 
fairly closely the founding of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1670. In both cases dangerous Arctic seas had to be traversed, 
though in Russia the British made no permanent settlement 
such as took place in northeast Canada. 

During the early sixteenth century powerful merchants 
like the Stroganovs were sending traders into the northeast 
of European Russia to gather salt, iron, silver, and furs. They 
crossed the Urals and came in contact with the nearest Siberian 
Khan, whose capital was at Sibir (now Tobolsk); and in 1574 
the Moscow ruler gave the Stroganovs control of this first 
Siberian territory. The famous Cossack Ermak Timofeevich 
in 1579 was despatched with 800 men to take charge of these 
new lands of the Stroganovs. The Asiatic Khan was only able 
to offer feeble resistance, and Sibir was captured in 1581. The 
government soon realized that a very lucrative trade in furs 
could be developed in the Trans-Ural regions; and it is stated 
that the furs of two black foxes at this time would purchase a 
farm and cattle and horses enough to set up a man for life. 

As in Canada the great expanses of the taiga were first 
traversed by the fur traders. Great use was made of the 
large rivers during the warmer months, and of sledges in the 
cold months. Large flat-bottomed boats very like the York 
Boats of Canada were employed, and there was a close parallel 
in the lines of forts (ostrogs) which soon crossed Siberia, much 
as the fur trading posts crossed northwest Canada. Within 
eighty years—between 1586 and 1670—the Russians had gained 
permanent control of a line of posts from the Urals to the 
Pacific (Fig. 2). We may surely liken this rapid advance to that 
which occurred in Canada between 1730 and 1810, when the fur 
traders of our own country expanded their operations from Lake 
Superior as far as the Peace River and the shores of the Pacific 
in British Columbia. 

In Siberia, as in Canada, there were two waves of settle- 
ment connected with the different economies which developed 
in these lands. First came the period of exploration based on 
the fur trade; and second the period of agricultural settlement 
Indeed in the U.S.S.R. there has been a third wave of settle- 
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ment, which will be considered in the last section of this 
article. It is concerned with the industrial development of the 
fuels and metals of the Siberian lands; and it is the writer’s 
belief that we shall see something of the same kind in Canada 
in the next generation. 

Let us, however, devote a short time to a consideration of 
the way in which the fur trade spread through Siberia. The 
first route over the Urals went through Verkhoturie (Fig. 2) on 
the Urals about 150 miles northeast of Perm. Here there was 
an important customs station for all commerce with Siberia 
Tiumen, some 250 miles east of Verkhoturie, was occupied in 
1586, and a monastery was built there in 1616. But Tobolsk, 
150 miles still farther east, became the chief centre of the whole 
of West Siberia about 1600. In the next few years ostrogs (forts) 
were built at Mangazeia (800 miles north) and Tomsk, about 
the same distance to the east. In 1610 traders reached the 
mouth of the Yenesei River—which may well be compared with 
the Mackenzie River, whose delta was first reached by Mac- 
kenzie in 1789. 

Central Siberia was soon explored, for Yeneseisk was founded 
in 1619, while the Lena basin was reached in the following 
year. Kuznetsk and Krasnoiarsk also date from this decade. 
In the next thirty years all the territories round Lake Baikal 
were being exploited for their furs, and the chief post of eastern 
Siberia was built on the Lena at Yakutsk in 1631. In 1643 
Poiarkov sailed down the Amur River to the Pacific, which 
had however been reached at Okhotsk farther north in 1640 
(Fig. 2). The Cossack Deshnev (from Yakutsk) explored the coasts 
of the Bering Straits and the adjacent Anadyr region between 
1648 and 1656. When the Russians tried to obtain control of 
the Amur Basin they found that it was part of the Chinese 
Empire; and their military strength was so much less than 
that of the Chinese that they withdrew wholly from this attrac- 
tive portion of modern Siberia for a century and a half. Per- 
haps we may compare this conflict of rival powers with the 
position in Alaska, where Anglo-Saxon traders were repulsed 
by the Russians themselves in the period between 1784 and 1867. 

There was much similarity in the commerce through both 
taiga areas, as might be expected. Most Canadians have some 
knowledge of the great fur route between Montreal and the 
fur posts in the western portion of British Columbia during 
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the early years of the nineteenth century. The boats traversed 
the Ottawa River and then portaged near North Bay to the 
waters of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. From there they 
made the Grand Portage near Fort William, and so reached 
the basin of Lake Winnipeg. They ascended the Saskatchewan 
River to Cumberland House, where they crossed the Frog 
Portage to the Churchill Basin. On these waters they reached 
the famous Methye Portage near modern McMurray, where 
they crossed the divide to the Mackenzie Basin (Fig. 2). A 
long journey down the Athabasca and up the Peace River 
brought them to Rocky Mountain House (near Fort St. John) 
in British Columbia, which was founded in 1798. Here they 
tracked up the Peace River (making a difficult portage where 
the river cuts through the main Rocky Mountain range), and 
so reached the Parsnip. Another portage gave them access to 
the Fraser River in the vicinity of Prince George (Fig. 2). Here 
several forts were established in the first decade of the century. 
Kamloops and Langley, founded about this time in southern 
British Columbia, could then be reached by way of the Fraser 
and Thompson rivers. 

Much the same procedure was necessary in Russia, though 
there was perhaps more land travel in Russia proper. The 
trade goods would be loaded on carts at Moscow or Archangel 
in the fall, and then carried to the east over the Urals to 
Verkhoturie. This journey often occupied three or four months. 
Here the goods were transferred to flat-bottomed boats, some 
fifty feet long, and were carried down stream to Tobolsk in 
several weeks. From here they sailed down the Irtysh and 
the Ob rivers to the great Ob Gulf (with its arm Taz Gulf) to 
Mangazeia. A long portage here brought them to the Yenesei 
basin, and they ascended this great river to Yeneseisk. The 
journey from Tobolsk took about four months. The boats then 
ascended the Angara River to the famous Ilim Portage near 
the north end of Lake Baikal (Fig. 2). Here they reached the 
upper waters of the Lena River, down which they proceeded to 
the eastern capital of Yakutsk. Often enough the round journey, 
whereby the Yakutsk furs finally reached Moscow or Arch- 
angel, took three years, for a good deal of trading was done 
en route, and the onset of winter often blocked the Gulf of Ob 
in the middle of their journey for many months. (Later the 
route via the Gulf was abandoned for one via Ketsk). 
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In Siberia as in Canada the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
food for the fur traders made the authorities anxious to grow 
crops near the fur posts. In 1698 one-quarter of the amount 
of grain needed for the post at Yakutsk was grown locally (see 
G. V. Lantzeff), though this settlement is in the heart of what 
is in winter the coldest part of Siberia (Fig. 1). It was at first 
hoped that the warmer regions of the Amur Basin could supply 
the whole of eastern Siberia with food. But the Chinese drove 
out the Russians in 1689, and Amuria did not come under 
Russian control until the days of Muravyev about 1860, the year 
Vladivostok (i.e. “Control of the East”) was founded. 


C. THE ADVANCE OF THE FARMERS 

This section of our study is a little more complex than is 
the case with the advance of the fur traders. In Canada there 
was a fairly flourishing agricultural region along the St. Law- 
rence from 1650 to 1850, long before anything important, agri- 
culturally, took place in the prairies. It is to be noted that 
after 1875—when the Mennonites reached Manitoba—the prairie 
wheat lands of Canada were very rapidly settled; and the ex- 
pansion to the Peace River area, etc., has been progressing 
fairly steadily ever since. 

In much the same way there were two different stages of 
important agricultural expansion in the U.S.S.R., owing to the 
geographical conditions which characterized the agricultural 
lands of the Union. First of all came the rather slow occupa- 
tion of the unfamiliar grasslands to the south of the taiga in 
European Russia. This took place after the Tatars were com- 
pletely subjugated, mainly between 1600 and 1750. The second 
great agricultural expansion is quite modern, and is linked 
with the building of the Trans-Siberian Railway from 1891 to 
1905. Omsk on the Irtysh was reached in 1895 and the Pacific 
in 1904; but for a time the trains were carried over Lake Baikal 
on steamers, and this was the last section to be completed. At 
first the railway ran across Manchuria direct to Vladivostok, 
but in 1917 the longer railway along the Amur in Russian ter- 
ritory was completed. The parallel with the Canadian Pacific 
is obvious; but it is worth remembering that the great Canadian 
railway was completed nearly twenty years before the even 
greater Trans-Siberian. 

Under Peter the Great Russia had a population of less than 
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15 million, so that about 1700 it was not much in excess of 
that of Canada. Since that time Russia has been busy coloniz- 
ing, first her adjacent prairies, and later the area of good farm- 
lands on the southern edge of the taiga in Siberia. In 1650 the 
Russians had not occupied much land to the south of a line 
stretching from Kiev to Samara (Kuibishev) on the Volga. 
Lines of stockades with numerous forts protected the lands to 
the north from the raids of the Tatars. Kharkov suffered 
similar raids as late as 1718, and it was not till 1783 that the 
Tatars of the Crimea yielded to Russian rule. (Fig. 2) 

The steppe lands of the Ukraine were at first occupied by 
the Cossacks, who have much in common with the cowboys 
of the American prairies. The Cossacks formed loose inde- 
pendent communities after 1600, always fighting the nomad 
Tatars, but usually not giving allegiance to any Russian gov- 
ernment. However, they usually supported the Czar in the 
struggles with the Poles, as did many of the western Cossacks 
who had migrated from Polish lands into the Lower Dnepr area. 
Finally the leaders of the Cossacks in the west of the lower 
Dnepr became allies of the Poles; while those to the east— 
though originally from Poland in large part—joined the Rus- 
sians, and developed into large land-holders. These in 1785 
controlled large numbers of serfs, and were given the same 
privileged status as the Russian gentry. 

“New Russia” on the shores of the Black Sea was a land of 
latifundia, at first given over predominantly to sheep, but later 
to wheat, interspersed with independent farmers who made 
use of much seasonal labour. Odessa was founded as late as 
1794, partly by French émigrés, and grew to be the main 
commercial centre of New Russia (see B. H. Sumner). Much 
of the dry semi-desert land between the lower Volga and the 
Black Sea has been occupied by farmers only in the last 
hundred years. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the official policy res- 
pecting the agricultural occupation of Siberia was for the most 
part to discourage the migration of independent farmers into 
the territory. The policy of exiling political offenders led to 
nearly 700,000 people being transferred to Siberia between 1822 
and 1881; but Sumner is of the opinion that the share of the 
exiles in the making of Siberia has been much exaggerated. 
The great famine of 1891 helped to increase the migration to 
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the east, though the new railway was the chief factor. In 1800 
there were rather over one million Russians in the Trans-Ural 
areas; but this doubled after 1890 (in about twenty years), and 
in 1914 there were over ten million Russians in Siberia; and 
Trans-Ural “co-operatives were competing successfully in the 
English butter market.” 

In 1906 a Department of Emigration was created, and a good 
many peasants left the crowded farms of Russia to take up 
about 22 million hectares (about 55 million acres) of Siberian 
land. Between 1925 and 1932 the new Soviet Government had 
transplanted 700,000 people to farms in Siberia, but there were 
many unassisted emigrants as well. However, the concentra- 
tion of labour in factories soon led to a great decline in the 
number of emigrants. B. Hopper gives the following figures 
for 1911 in Siberia (excluding the southwest steppes): Russians 
8 millions, others 1.3 millions; while in the steppes the figures 
were: Russians 2 millions, others 9.3 millions. By 1933 the 
total for Siberia, etc., had risen to 37 millions, and in 1939 the 
total population of the U.S.S.R. was 170.5 millions. Reference to 
Fig. 3 will show that the new populations are distributed along 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, which runs along the southern 
edge of the taiga in the belt best suited for close settlement. 

Turning now to the close settlement of the Canadian prairies, 
we see that it began about the same time as that of the west 
Siberian agricultural lands. But the C.P.R. reached Winnipeg 
in 1883 and stretched across the prairies to the Pacific by 1885, 
some years before Russian railways entered Siberia; so that 
our settlers had the start in the development of some of the 
best agricultural lands. It is interesting to note that the farmers 
by no means clustered along the C.P.R.; for in 1891 to the west 
of Regina there were more people in the northern belt of good 
rains and good soils than along the railway itself. However, 
branch lines to Prince Albert and Edmonton soon served these 
areas; and in less than a decade the northern railways ran 
direct to Edmonton. Today the population of the three prairie 
provinces—Canada’s major agricultural region—is 2.5 millions; 
and it is usually assumed that the ultimate amount of agricul- 
tural land will be about double that already farmed, thereby 
giving a total of about 200 million acres of cropland. This 
might be considered capable of supporting some four million 
families in the distant future, when more intensive farming than 
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at present may fairly be assumed. Thus the prairie population 
of the future based on agriculture may be estimated at three 
or four times the present figure of 2.5 millions. 

Many other parallels between Canada and the Soviet realm 
could be discussed if space permitted. For instance, the ad- 
vance of the pioneering fringe to the north has progressed 
far more rapidly in Asia than in Canada, as indeed Fig. 3 
demonstrates. Aklavik is our delta town at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, where it is surprising to see a cathedral, several 
hospitals and schools, and a settled population of several hun- 
dreds. Here also was for many years a dairy herd, and many 
acres of oats, though this interesting experiment is in abeyance 
today. But the similar town of Igarka on the Yenesei (Fig 3) 
is said to possess 30,000 inhabitants, with large herds of cattle 
and many varieties of agriculture.’ 

Of great importance in the near future will be the air navi- 
gation which will cross northern Canada. The “great circle” 
routes between the greatest centre of manufacturing in the 
world at Pittsburgh and the greatest centres of population in 
China, etc., cross our Arctic Archipelago en route to southern 
Asia.’ 

A comparison of the two maps in Fig. 3 shows that the 
Russians have carried their close population right to the 59° F. 
isotherm in European Russia, and are approaching it very 
closely in the upper Yenesei basin north of Irkutsk. Since the 
same isotherm is plotted in the Canadian map (Fig. 3) it is easy 
to see that our croplands are a long way from this isotherm, 
except perhaps in eastern Quebec. No doubt the sterility of 
the Shield is one factor explaining the slow progress in this 
part of the Dominion. But in the Mackenzie basin we shal! 
see a considerable advance in the next generation. The limits 
for wheat and root-crops shown in Fig. 3 at the left are based on 


an Official map.° 
The latest phase of Siberian development is the one which 


‘See Griffith Taylor, “Mackenzie Domesday,” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, Toronto, May 1945, for other comparisons 
of this sort. 

*See Griffith Taylor, Canada’s Role in Geopolitics (Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1942) for a description of these air 
routes. 

*See W. C. Bethune, Canada’s Western Northland (Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1937). 
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seems to the writer to be the most interesting. In the last 
twenty years we have seen the growth of a huge industrial popu- 
lation in what were the empty lands of Siberia only forty years 
ago. It is of course based mainly on the power and fuel re- 
sources of the region, and represents a change in economy such 
as has taken place in many European countries in the last 
century. In England, for instance, we have seen three shifts 
of population since Neolithic times. First, we find the vil- 
lages collected on the tops of the limestone scarps or in the 
uplands of Wales. Here alone were the naturally open pas- 
tures suited to Neolithic flocks. Later the folk of the middle 
ages cleared the lowland vales of the forests, and the almost 
purely agricultural population and all the large towns (York, 
Norwich, Exeter, etc.) were to be found in such areas. After 
the industrial revolution the dense population clustered on the 
coalfields, many of which—such as Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Manchester, Cardiff—were in areas relatively empty up to that 
date. 

In the Siberian area the enormous growth, even before the 
last war, of such industrial areas as Magnitogorsk (146,000), 
Novosibirisk (300,000), Kemerovo (124,000), Prokopievsk (121,- 
000), and Stalinsk (220,000), shows a complete shift-over of popu- 
lation based on the distribution of natural resources. It is ad- 
mitted that this was due to a forced military economy resulting 
from the dire need of munitions; but it was based on the 
known deposits of coal and of iron ore, etc. We have seen 
something of the same sort in our older provinces with the 
growth of Timmins (29,000) and other mining towns in the 
Shield. What I venture to predict is that the large coal re- 
sources of Alberta—equal to those of the Donets or Bohemian 
coalfields—must in the distant future lead to a population 
density of 40 per square mile, rather than the present 2 per 
square mile, in the regions lucky enough to possess what is 
perhaps nature’s most valuable gift. 

This brief survey shows that the Soviet settlements ex- 
panded into the Ukraine grasslands some 200 years before the 
Canadian farmers reached the prairies. But our development 
of the latter region, based on the new railways, was earlier than 
the chief settlement of the Siberian farmlands. However, they 
have proceeded to an industrial development, in what were not 
long ago pioneer lands, much more rapidly than we have. It 
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is clear that Canada will do well to maintain the most friendly 
relations with the U.S.S.R., since we have so much to learn 
from them. Moreover, Canada has more interest in Arctic lands 
and in Northern Pacific affairs than any other nation save her 
friendly Soviet rival. It would seem likely that the greatly 
increased interest shown by our authorities in the development 
of the North West Territories would be further stimulated by 
a more extended international exchange of geographic correla- 
tions. 

May I conclude by pointing out that it would be well for 
all Canadian citizens to learn more about the comparative re- 
sources of their homeland; partly with a view to “nation- 
planning;” partly with a view to ascertaining Canada’s real 
importance among the nations of the world. Such studies are 
precisely the field of the modern geographer; and it is sad to 
state that Canada is the sole literate country which gives little 
or no attention to modern geography in training her citizens in 


her schools. 


University of Toronto, February 1946. 
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Canada, A New Moral Force 
in the World’ 


Malcolm MacDonald 


t is an honour to be entertained by such a representative 

gathering under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. No official organization has done so much 
to prepare Canada for the important part which it is now play- 
ing and will play increasingly in world affairs. I feel flattered 
too by the presence of numerous representatives of Canada’s 
public life, headed by members of the Dominion Cabinet. It is 
characteristically kind of the Prime Minister to come in per- 
COR. 24 
I have enjoyed every minute of my five years here. .. 
Whether I was reading stories of Canadian pioneers engaged in 
the high adventure of founding a nation, or admiring the pic- 
tures of the school of Canadian painters who have given splendid 
artistic expression to their country, or wandering with trappers, 
policemen and missionaries down North, or discussing Canada’s 
problems with statesmen on Parliament Hill, or even paddling 
my canoe on the Ottawa River, ...I have always sensed the 
virile body, the robust character, the lofty spirit of the entity 
called Canada. 

I have sometimes marvelled that its comparatively small 
population scattered over a widely sprawling land is united in 
a conscious nation. The fact of Canadian nationhood is itself 
an achievement. There are several factors which might pre- 
judice the position. For example, historically, Canada’s citizens 
“from sea to sea” have been united for only two generations 
Geographically, they are thinly spread along a strip of country 
stretching more than 3,000 miles. é 


‘Extracts from the address delivered by the Right Honourable Mal- 
colm MacDonald, High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada, 
at a farewell dinner held in his honour by the Ottawa branch of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs on Wednesday, March 27, 1946. 
Mr. Grant Dexter, chairman of the Ottawa branch, acted as chairman; 
Mr. E. J. Tarr introduced the guest speaker; the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed the thanks of the gathering. Mr. R. M. Fowler, President of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, was also at the head table. 
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Politically, they are divided into nine different provinces, 
each with its vested interests and its government. In race, 
religion, and mother tongue they are marked by sharp varia- 
tions. All these elements might cause national weakness, dis- 
cord, even disintegration. Yet Canada is not just a haphazard 
collection of sectional groups. It is a unity, a harmony, a nation 
—a people with a national sentiment pursuing national aims. 

It has been a particular privilege to live and work in Canada 
in the last five years. For the Canadian nation it has been a 
time not only of hard testing but also of self-realization, of 
growth, of maturing. Qualities only half expressed before have 
been more fully revealed. The fact is that before the war the 
Canadian people were a nation, but they were not widely recog- 
nized as such. Now they are so recognized everywhere. They 
have made a magnificent, indelible impression on world events 
The emergence of Canada is a fact of considerable international 
importance. It is as if, in the field of astronomy, a new planet 
had become apparent to us, spinning in the firmament and work- 
ing its distinct contribution to maintaining order and cohesion 
amongst the heavenly bodies. 

One reason for Canada’s new position of importance was the 
sheer physical force of its war effort. It was a stupendous ex- 
ertion for a community of fewer than 12,000,000 people. The food 
grown by your farmers, the shells, guns, tanks, aeroplanes, and 
ships made by your workers, the financial burdens borne by 
your taxpayers, the air-crews produced by the Air Training 
Plan, and the unceasing efficiency, courage, and self-sacrifice of 
your fighting men compose a glorious record. 

But that was only one factor in Canada’s advance to great- 
ness. There was another in some ways more original and strik- 
ing. Even more remarkable than the material bulk of Canada’s 
contribution was the spirit in which it was made. For example, 
under your Mutual Aid system the war supplies and arms 
which you produced were so freely and widely distributed that 
they were used by every member of the United Nations. They 
struck at the enemy on every battle front. Directly or indirectly 
every one of the Allies was beholden to Canada. I know that 
some Canadians were critical of Mutual Aid. They thought 
the system was one-sided. Well, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” That bold and 
munificent act of state policy has been a considerable factor in in- 
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creasing Canada’s stature. It gained your country a respect 
and admiration on the part of many peoples which few nations 
enjoy. 

There is something else that has marked Canada’s advance 
during the war. It has gained a reputation not only as a staunch 
and chivalrous comrade in war but also as a sage counsellor in 
peace... . Your national policy, like that of every other nation 
is guided first and foremost by self-interest. But it is enlight- 
ened self-interest. I think it is as enlightened self-interest as 
I have experienced in twenty years of politics. There is a 
sanity, a wisdom, a true statesmanship about the Canadian out- 
look and policy in international affairs which is uncommon. 
It has been shown on many occasions in the diplomacy of the 
last few years. The establishment of your reputation for that 
is perhaps your brightest achievement of all in recent times. 

Many Canadians must share the credit for the enviable re- 
putation which your country is beginning to enjoy. Pre-eminent 
amongst them is the Prime Minister. . . . I admire enormously 
the prudence, sagacity and far-sighted vision of the world’s 
most invincible statesman. I hope that those other eminent 
Canadian leaders, Mr. Bracken and Mr. Coldwell, will not think 
that I am meddling in party politics if, as a member of the 
clan which produced that illustrious Prime Minister, Sir John 
A. MacDonald and as the present guardian of the MacDonald 
tradition at Earnscliffe, I offer Mr. Mackenzie King my warm 
wishes that he may survive in office at least until June, so that 
there may be no doubt that he is Canada’s longest Prime 
Minister, even if partisans on both sides continue to argue 
whether he is her greatest. 

Many people share the credit for Canada’s enhanced position 
in world affairs. They are not confined to any one political 
party. One of the good qualities of democracy is that in it 
everyone is allowed to exert his or her influence on national 
policy. Cabinet Ministers and Leaders of Opposition parties, 
back-bench Members on both sides of the House of Commons. 
the press, and the public all help to shape that policy and to 
make or destroy a nation’s fame. 

But I should like to mention collectively one group of indivi- 
duals with whom I have had the privilege of working closely 
and who are, I believe, amongst Canada’s greatest assets. They 
are your principal Civil Servants .. . forceful and brilliant as 
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well as amazingly young... . 

Canada’s friends look forward to seeing her progress from 
the point which she has reached today, growing steadily in in- 
fluence and authority, one of the rising hopes of stern unbending 
humanitarians, a nation of destiny. It seems to me that only 
two things can destroy that prospect. Either of two divisions 
might rend the Dominion. The one is internal, the other ex- 
ternal. The internal one would be any really serious quarrel 
between the French-speaking and the English-speaking Cana- 
dians. That is your problem. 

The other fatal division for Canada would be an external 
one—a schism between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. Politically, geographically, and to some extent cul- 
turally, Canada is situated between those two great powers. It 
is of vital Canadian interest that her partnership in the intimate 
circle of the British Commonwealth of Nations and her neigh- 
bourliness with the United States of America should always be 
reconcilable. If the governments in London and Washington 
ever disagreed to such an extent that the people of this country 
had to choose between their friendship for one or the other, the 
choice might break Canadian unity. 

That raises interesting questions on the relations between 
the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States which I 
shall not mention here. I will only say that every day the like- 
lihood of the need to make such a choice grows less. One 
reason is the fine quality of the men whom we have all known 
so well here as the chief diplomatic representative of the United 
States in Ottawa. During my time there have been two of 
them: Pierrepont Moffat, whose memory is sacred to all his 
friends, and Ray Atherton, one of the most understanding and 
accomplished of diplomats as well as one of the most charming 
of men. 

A Benevolent Spirit broods over the affairs of men. When 
physical and material force becomes too concentrated in the 
hands of evil men, it intervenes to destroy them. It finds human 
instruments for the purpose. It found them in the dark years 
through which we have just passed... . There was the glorious 
voice of Churchill hurling defiance at the foe. There was the 
deathless spirit of the people of Britain. ... We shall never 
forget that ... in 1940 and the years that followed Canadian troops 
were with us, sharing the peril .. . and the glory of the fight 
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in our great citadel of liberty. 

In the dark times Providence found other instruments, also 
not of a material nature. There was the far-sighted and the 
lofty wisdom of Franklin D. Roosevelt. There was the dogged, 
inconquerable courage of the Russians in Stalingrad. ... The 
factors which turned the tide of war at the crucial moments were 
not material things. They were things of the human heart and 
character and spirit. 

In these testing years a new moral force has grown in the 
world, a new instrument of Providence. It is the strength and 
purpose and wisdom of the Canadian nation. 


THIS NATION CALLED CANADA. By David B. Harkness. 
1945. (Toronto: The Elliott Press. 172 pp. $2.00) 


Mr. Harkness’ little book is a plea to Canadians consciously to 
appraise “their nation according to the measure of their manifest 
capacity”. And it is his contribution to that appraisal. We have been 
slow to achieve national consciousness, hindered as we were at first, 
by our status as a colony and our proximity to the United States, and 
later, by the still widespread assumption that we remain a dependent 
of Great Britain. Canada’s position in world affairs demands that she 
set her house in order, create her own pattern of statecraft, and con- 
tribute as an independent nation to the world’s reconstruction. 

No problem has been sufficiently formidable to deter the author 
in his quest for solutions. Not everyone will agree with his conclusions 
The problems confronting this nation, its constitution, its judicial pro- 
cedures, its relations with the other nations of the British Common- 
wealth, its “nation-with-nation” relationship to the United States; all 
come under his scrutiny. He briefly sketches a platform for Canada 
in its international dealings, covering the problems of labour relations, 
international finance, the treatment of the conquered nations, the ways 
and techniques of peace. 

One could wish that his studies had been more intensive and less 
extensive; one wants more information upon which to base one’s 
conclusions than is found here. However this may be, our author has 
succeeded in his purpose of not so much reaching conclusions as intro- 
ducing the problem. One accepts his own modest dictum that the 
“worth” of his book “depends less upon what it says than on what it 
leads the readers to think and do’. May they read it as a stimulating 
contribution to the discussions that will help shape the future of this 
nation. 


Toronto, March 1946. Thomas P. Mill 
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The Proposals for the Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment 


V. W. Bladen 


long with the financial agreement and the settlement of 

lend-lease claims there was released on December 6, 1945, 
a “Joint Statement by the United Kingdom and the United 
States regarding the Understanding Reached on Commercial 
Policy.” In this Statement the Government of the United 
Kingdom declares that it is in “full agreement on all important 
points” with the “Proposals for consideration by an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment” put forward 
by the Government of the United States, and that it “accepts 
them as a basis for international discussion” and will “use its 
best endeavours to bring such discussion to a successful con- 
clusion, in the light of the views expressed by other countries.” 
The United States Proposals called for a Conference under the 
sponsorship of the UNO not later than the summer of 1946. 
Before this article appears in print the date may have been 
fixed. The purpose of this note is to promote in Canada dis- 
cussion of the proposals, in order that our representatives at that 
Conference may have some backing of public opinion. It is 
almost entirely restricted to summarizing the proposals, but con- 
tains occasional comments. Its main purpose would be achieved if 
every one of its readers acquired immediately and studied care- 
fully the pamphlet issued by the Department of External Af- 
fairs (Conference Series, 1945, No. 3) containing the Proposals, 
the Financial Agreement, and related documents. Page refer- 
ences in what follows are to this pamphlet. 

There is first an “Analysis of the Proposals” in rather 
general terms (pages 5-10). The common interest in the ex- 
pansion of world trade is stated: “World trade is not only the 
device through which useful goods produced in one country 
are made available to consumers in another; it is also the 
means through which the needs of people in one country are 
translated into orders and therefore into jobs in another. Trade 
connects employment, production, and consumption and faci- 
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litates all three. Its increase means more jobs, more wealth 
produced, more goods to be enjoyed.” Trade is kept small, 
the Analysis continues, by four things: restrictions imposed by 
governments, restrictions imposed by cartels, fear of disorder 
in the markets for primary products, and irregularity and the 
fear of irregularity in production and employment. The Pro- 
posals deal with each of these problems, and each receives some 
general consideration in the preliminary analysis. 

Trade Barriers—“The objective of international action should 
be to reduce them all and to state fair rules within which those 
that remain should be confined. This has often been attempted 
between two countries at a time or among several countries 
with respect to a single problem. These attempts have not 
been adequate, because the many barriers are interdependent. 

.. What is needed is a broad and yet detailed agreement 
among many nations, dealing at one time with many different 
sorts of governmental restrictions upon trade, reducing all of 
them at once on a balanced and equitable basis, and stating 
rules and principles within which the restrictions permitted to 
remain should be administered. To prepare such an agreement 
should be one of the main tasks of the International Conference 
on Trade and Employment.” 

Cartels—“Trade may also be restricted by business interests 
in order to obtain the unfair advantage of monopoly. In many 
lines this has not happened, but in others, as experience dis- 
closes, firms have banded together to restrain competition by 
fixing common selling prices, by dividing the world into ex- 
clusive markets, by curtailing production, by suppressing tech- 
nology and invention, by excluding their rivals from particular 
fields, and by boycotting outsiders. These practices destroy fair 
competition and fair trade, damage new businesses and small 
businesses, and levy an unjust toll upon consumers. Upon 
occasion they may be even more destructive of world trade 
than are restrictions imposed by governments. ... Clearly, if 
trade is to increase as a result of the lightening of government 
restrictions, the governments concerned must make sure that it 
is not restrained by private combinations.” It is therefore 
proposed that a special international agency be established to 
receive complaints concerning restrictive practices of cartels, 
to examine the facts, and to advise as to appropriate remedies. 

Primary Commodities—The acceptance of restrictive inter- 
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governmental commodity agreements in cases of emergency is 
qualified in a number of ways. “Such agreements are not in- 
tended to freeze existing patterns of production, but rather 
to provide a programme of adjustment and a period of time 
during which the essential changes can be made without undue 
hardship. ... They should be strictly temporary, lasting no 
longer than required to carry out the necessary shifts. Their 
purpose is not to protect vested interests, but to prevent wide- 
spread distress during the course of necessary change.” Con- 
suming countries, it is proposed, shall have an equal voice in 
their administration and there shall be full publicity. It is 
further recognized that “the best cure for any surplus is more 
money in the pockets of the consumer,” and that “general pros- 
perity will make it easier for people caught by a particular 
failure of demand to shift to other lines,” so that the success of 
the proposals for expansion of trade and employment would 
reduce the necessity for even temporary measures of restric- 
tion. 

Employment—It is taken for granted that every country will 
seek a high level of employment or at least freedom from vio- 
lent depression. “The object of international action should 
be to insure that these national efforts reinforce each other and 
do not cancel out .. . nations should not seek to obtain full employ- 
ment for themselves by exporting unemployment to their neigh- 
bours.” It will be the business of the Conference to establish 
“general agreement that each country will seek, on its own 
account, to maintain full and regular production, that it will 
not do so by using measures which would damage other coun- 
tries or prevent the expansion of world trade, and that all 
countries will co-operate in exchanging and participate in con- 
sultations with respect to anti-depression policies.” 

I.T.0.—“Arrangements on this scale clearly require, for their 
successful operation, both an international forum where they 
may be discussed and improved and an international staff to 
assist in their administration.” It is therefore proposed that 
an International Trade Organization be created as yet another 
of the agencies set up by the United Nations. “The Proposals 
reflect awareness that we live in a world of many countries 
with a variety of economic systems. They seek to make it 
possible for those systems to meet in the market-place without 
conflict, thus to contribute each to the others’ prosperity and 
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welfare. In no case do they impinge upon sovereign indepen- 
dence, but they do recognize that measures adopted by any 
country may have effects abroad and they suggest for general 
adoption fair rules of mutual tolerance.” 

»’” * * 

The Proposals follow (pages 10-25), but the essence is found 
in the outline of the principles which it is proposed should be 
incorporated in the articles of the International Trade Organi- 
zation. These are arranged in six chapters on “Purposes” (p. 
12), “Membership” (p. 12), “General Commercial Policy” (pp. 
13-18), “Restrictive Business Practices” (pp. 18-19), “Intergov- 
ernmental Commodity Arrangements” (pp. 19-21), and “Organi- 
zation” (pp. 22-6). 

Purposes—“The purposes of the Organization should be: (1) 
To promote international commercial co-operation by establish- 
ing machinery for consultation and collaboration among mem- 
ber governments. ... (2) To enable members to avoid recourse to 
measures destructive of world commerce by providing, on a 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous basis, expanding oppor- 
tunities for their trade and economic development. (3) To faci- 
litate access by all members, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity. (4) In general, to promote national and 
international action for the expansion of the production, ex- 
change, and consumption of goods, for the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers and for the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in international commerce; thus 


contributing to an expanding world economy ... and to the 
creation of economic conditions conducive to the maintenance 
of peace.” 


Membership—The original members of the Organization will 
be those countries which participate in the Conference on Trade 
and Employment (at which it will be founded) and which accept 
membership. Nothing is said about how others become mem- 
bers, but presumably they may be admitted if they accept the 
principles developed by the Organization and adapt their own 
policies to conform with the rules it lays down. 

General Commercial Policy—This chapter contains a very spe- 
cific and detailed programme, and demands elaborate study 
of its implications by all countries likely to participate in the 
Conference. First there are a series of general provisions. 
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“Members should undertake: (1) To accord to products im- 
ported from other members treatment no less favourable than 
that accorded to domestic products with regard to matters 
affecting the internal taxation and regulation of the trade in 
goods. (2) To provide for products in transit through their 
territories . . . freedom from customs and transit duties, from 
unreasonable transit charges, and from discriminatory treat- 
ment of all kinds. (3) To subscribe to a general definition of 
the circumstances under which anti-dumping and countervail- 
ing duties may be applied to products imported from other 
members. (4) To give effect, as soon as practicable, to agreed 
principles of tariff valuation designed to assure the use of true 


commercial values as a basis for assessing duties. ... (5) To 
give effect, as soon as practicable, to agreed principles looking 
toward the simplification of customs formalities. . . . (6) To eli- 


minate excessive requirements regarding markets of origin. . . 
(7) To refrain from governmentally financed or organized boy- 
cotts or campaigns designed to discourage . . . importation or 
consumption of products of other members .. .” 

Tariffs and Preferences—Members should enter into arrange- 
ments for the substantial reduction of tariffs and for the elimina- 
tion of tariff preferences. This clause, not unnaturally, has 
caused much misgiving in the United Kingdom. The Economist 
(Dec. 15, 1945) points out that the American tariff is so high 
that reductions which were “substantial” on paper might be 
quite ineffective; it further points to the escape clause (per- 
mitting countries to take temporary action to prevent wide- 
spread injury to the producers concerned). “Compared with 
the explicit procedure on elimination of preferences, this sort 
of vagueness,” says the Economist, “will hardly carry conviction 
in the ears of debtor countries.” These proposals appear to 
the Economist to “reflect the ambition to export and lend rather 
than the responsibilities of creditor status.” This requires some 
searching of Canadian hearts; our status, too, is changing. 

Ouantitative restrictions—Members should undertake not to 
use quotas, embargoes, or other quantitative restrictions on their 
export or import trade with other members. To this, however, 
a variety of exceptions are made: (1) in the post-war transi- 
tional period such restrictions may be necessary for goods in 
short supply or for the orderly liquidation of surplus stocks 
accumulated as a result of war; (2) temporary restrictions may 
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be imposed to relieve conditions of distress in the exporting 
country caused by severe shortages of food; (3) quotas may be 
imposed under intergovernmental commodity agreements if 
they conform to the principles laid down by the Organization 
for their operation; (4) quotas might be imposed on agricultural 
produce where necessary to enforce governmental measures “to 
restrict the quantities of like domestic products which may be 
marketed or produced or to remove a temporary surplus of 
like domestic products by making such surpluses available to 
certain groups of domestic consumers free of charge or at prices 
below the current market level” (i.e. necessary for the United 
States to maintain its crop restrictions and food stamp plans). 
There is also a most important provision for “restrictions to 
safeguard the balance of payments under conditions and pro- 
cedures to be agreed upon.” 

Subsidies—The proposals with regard to subsidies merely 
require members granting any subsidy which operates to in- 
crease exports or reduce imports to “undertake to keep the 
Organization informed as to the extent and nature of the sub- 
sidy, as to the reason therefor, and as to the probable effects on 
trade.” They should be prepared to “discuss” with other mem- 
bers or with the Organization such subsidies as cause serious 
injury to international trade. It is proposed however that the 
members undertake not to sell for export at prices lower than 
those charged in the domestic market (due allowance being 
made for differences in the conditions and terms of sale). But 
this undertaking is not to take effect for three years and pro- 
vision is made for this period to be extended for any member 
who finds it difficult to comply. There is also provision for sus- 
pending this agreement not to subsidize exports in the case 
of commodities in surplus supply where a commodity agree- 
ment has not yet been approved. In such cases it is provided 
that “no member should employ such subsidies so as to en- 
large its share of the world market as compared with the share 
prevailing in a previous representative period.” 

State Trading—In a world of mixed free and state enterprise 
the establishment of new rules of the.game is very necessary. 
That the proposals here made are adequate is doubtful: they 
provide that the state trading enterprise shall be influenced 
solely by commercial considerations, such as price, quality, etc.. 
in allocating its purchases; and that a country with a complete 
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monopoly of foreign trade shall undertake to purchase annually 
on a non-discriminatory basis products valued at not less than 
some agreed amount. The Economist is worried about the effect 
of such an agreement on bulk purchase agreements. Canadians 
must give thought to this, too, for they have been showing 
interest in bulk sale to Britain. 

Restrictive Business Practices—There should be individual and 
concerted action to curb those restrictive business practices 
which might frustrate the other measures taken to expand 
trade and employment. It is proposed that the Organization 
should receive complaints, investigate, and make recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate members for action in accordance with 
their respective laws. Of this clause the Economist says: “To 
suppose that this kind of consultative and persuasive technique 
will produce effective remedies would be wildly optimistic; it 
offers scope for the maximum of excited complaint and the mini- 
mum of prompt action.” The shortness of this chapter is taken as 
evidence of “preoccupation with commodity problems as dis- 
tinct from the freeing of trade in manufactures.” This is, 1 
think, unfair. The proposals for the renunciation of specific 
business practices which seemed likely to be put forward by 
the United States appeared to many Canadians to be too rigid. 
It was those expected proposals that were referred to in the 
Report of the Combines Commissioner on International Car- 
tels. The present proposals are not unlike the Canadian pro- 
posals. It is in the process of administration that sound draft- 
ing of rules can be done; the emphasis should be on publicity, 
and conciliation between divergent interests. 

Intergovernmental Commodity Agreements—Contrasted with the 
brevity of the cartel proposals is the detail of the commodity 
agreement proposals. Members should be entitled to request 
the Organization to study the problem of excess supply, exist- 
ing or threatened, of any primary commodity. All members 
interested in the production or consumption of the commodity 
should be entitled to participate in the discussion. Members 
would agree not to enter into such commodity agreements until 
such investigation had revealed either: “(a) that a burdensome 
surplus of the product concerned has developed or is develop- 
ing in international trade and is accompanied by widespread 
distress to small producers accounting for a substantial pro- 
portion of the total output and that these conditions cannot be 
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corrected by the normal play of competitive forces because, in 
the case of the product concerned, a substantial reduction of 
price leads neither to a significant increase in consumption nor 
to a significant decrease in production; or (b) that widespread 
unemployment, unrelated to general business conditions, has 
developed or is developing in respect of the industry concerned 
and that such employment cannot be corrected by the normal 
play of competitive forces rapidly enough to prevent widespread 
and undue hardship to workers because, in the case of the in- 
dustry concerned, (i) a substantial reduction of price does not 
lead to a significant increase in consumption but leads, instead, 
to the reduction of employment, and (ii) the resulting unemploy- 
ment cannot be remedied by normal processes of reallocation.” 

The first of these clauses applies to such agricultural pro- 
ducts as wheat, sugar, or rubber; the second is probably in- 
tended to apply mainly to minerals; its possible application to 
manufactured goods is further limited by a later clause ruling 
out agreements with respect to fabricated products “unless the 
Organization finds that exceptional circumstances justify such 
action.” This would seem to make any arrangement for news- 
print pretty difficult. The phrase “that widespread unemploy- 
ment unrelated to general business conditions” is to be noted. 
If one feels confident that the positive programme of expansion 
will be successful, one has no worry about this. But if doubt- 
ful as to the outcome of this programme Canadians may be 
hesitant to renounce the right of self-protection till they are 
more sure that others have similarly and sincerely disarmed 
One would like to see more emphasis on the regional distribu- 
tion of income and less certainty that all one need worry about 
is the aggregate of world trade. One would like to see some 
provisions for the maintenance of income in the dependent 
economies that are politically independent like those for the 
dependent regional economies of the nation state. To come 
back however to the proposals: the third condition to be ful- 
filled before an agreement may be made is that a programme 
of economic adjustment shall have been formulated and adopted 
which is considered adequate to insure “substantial progress” 
towards solution of the problem within the time limits of the 
agreement. Further provisions call for consumer participation 
on an equal footing with the producer countries, guarantee 
that adequate supplies will be forthcoming at reasonable prices, 
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and require full publicity. 

Organization—The final chapter outlines the proposed Or- 
ganization. The final authority would be the Conference in 
which each member would have one vote. There would be 
an Executive Board of not more than eighteen; member states 
of chief economic importance would have permanent seats; the 
Conference would elect states to fill the non-permanent seats 
for three-year terms. There would also be three permanent 
Commissions composed of experts appointed by the Executive 
Board: the three Commissions would be concerned with Com- 
mercial Policy, Business Practices, and Commodities. There 
would also be an Industrial and Mineral Unit (why not another 
Commission, and what a Unit is by contrast does not appear). 
Finally there would be a Secretariat. The establishment of 
such an Organization would be a great step forward; it would 
provide a machinery for discussion of the international im- 
pact of national policies; it could lead to the development of 
new rules of fair trading appropriate to the new world. But 
conditions will scarcely be favourable in 1946 for the countries 
of the world, neither the deficit countries of Europe nor the 
“new” countries, to tie themselves too strictly by a ready-for- 
mulated set of rules. If they do so they will need to carry out 
a good deal of education of their own people or else put their 
tongues in their cheeks. 


University of Toronto, February 1940. 





PATTERN FOR PROSPERITY 
by 
Frank H. Brown 

A banker, Financial Adviser to the Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, long a member of the Institute, tells why and through 
what specific measures he considers Canada can maintain high 

level prosperity under democratic free enterprise. 

On sale at leading book stores 
231 pages — Price $2.00 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE. The Interplay of Canada, 
the United States and Great Britain. By John Bartlet Brebner. 
1945. (New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 385 pp. $5.50) 

NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE by Bartlet Brebner is the last 
of some twenty-five volumes on the relations of Canada and the 
United States in the excellent series sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. The series was planned mainly by the 
two Canadian-born professors at Columbia, James Shotwell and Bart- 
let Brebner, and it is to a great extent an achievement of Canadian 
scholarship, since the authors of most volumes are Canadians resident 
either in Canada or the United States. NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE 
comes close to being a general synthesis for the whole series. It brings 
together with admirable clarity the cardinal facts that bear upon the 
inter-relations of Canada, the United States, and Great Britain. In 
a wide-ranging historical survey it links together the content of de- 
tailed studies on diplomatic history with those which explore the 
geographic and material foundations of the North American society. 
It must be admitted that the rdle of Great Britain in the triangle is 
less fully and clearly assessed than those of Canada and the United 
States. The domestic forces which influenced British attitudes to the 
communities beyond the Atlantic are touched upon in a shadowy way, 
but the principal focus of interest is unmistakably in North America. 
The main concern of Professor Brebner is to trace and explain policies 
as they emerge out of circumstances, and thus to illustrate how the 
two English-speaking states in America have come to possess their 
repute for peaceful relations. 

More than once in the past Canadian politicians, when they at- 
tended the Assembly of the League of Nations, held up as a model 
to restive European states the unguarded frontier between Canada 
and the United States. They had the best intentions, but Europeans 
were not unnaturally irritated by this pious oratory, resting too often 
on shallow knowledge of historical distinctions. If any Canadian 
leaders are tempted in the future to emulate the remarks of their pre- 
decessors, they should first read NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE in 
order to learn why peace was maintained in North America. Of 
friction along the frontier there was an abundance in the nineteenth 
century. Nor were gross imperial ambitions absent. In one period, 
at least, the ultimate independence of Canada was a gamble. “Prac- 
tically all Americans,” writes Professor Brebner of the years directly 
after the birth of the Dominion, “who were interested at all assumed 
that Canada must immediately or quite soon be embodied in the 
United States, either by bullying, or by an American bargain with 
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Great Britain, or by a systematic American diminishment of her ability 
to stand on her own feet economically.” But beyond the interplay of 
material and imperial appetites, there was an ethical like-mindedness 
among the English-speaking peoples which always made possible an 
ultimate and reasonable solution and bred a valuable respect for one 
another. Professor Brebner might have said more specifically con- 
cerning such like-mindedness. He indicates its subtle presence behind 
the course of events; he would not have erred in discussing at more 
length its essence. His history is much more materialistic than those 
who know him would expect. Indeed this is a weakness of the whole 
series. It would have been well if it had concentrated somewhat 
less on the very obvious play of economic interests and a little more 
on the interweaving of ideas and philosophies, not merely between 
the two countries but throughout the English-speaking world in general. 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace should some time 
sponsor a study of the whole English-speaking community with spe- 
cial reference to the dynamic ideas whereby its members have sought 
to live. In the meantime, scholars, publicists, and politicians can read 
with enlightenment the admirable volume by Professor Brebner. 


University of Toronto, February 1946. A. Brady 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR CANADA. The Function of Graduate 
Studies. By John Bartlet Brebner. 1945. (Ottawa: Canadian 
Social Science Research Council. 90 pp. $1.00) 

Canada has been most prodigal of its greatest resource—its brains 
—and Professor Brebner is an illustration of this prodigality. From 
Toronto he went to Columbia University for graduate work that would 
advance him in his profession, and there he found advancement such 
as no Canadian institution offered. He is only one of many in various 
walks of life. For other exports—the surplus produce of Canadian 
mines, forests, farms, fisheries, and factories—the country gets re- 
turns that increase its wealth. What has it got in exchange for its 
brains, the most valuable of all Canadian exports? An enhanced 
price for the ability of the élite who have not emigrated? The ab- 
surdity of this common answer stares out of another question: who 
pays this price? What the country has got has been in contemplating 
the truly remarkable success Canadian expatriates have won abroad— 
a feeling of pride—and this is a shame. “Such pride,’ Brebner points 
out, “deepens the sense of moral superiority which is man’s norma! 
response and adjustment to the sense of some other kind of inferiority. 
The truth is not that these notables were superfluous from abundance 
in Canada, but that they felt they had to go elsewhere to realize their 
potentialities.” If Canada were getting a real return for this ex- 
port, it would stimulate the development of a better product. The 
lack of such a return has the opposite effect. This raises a problem 
that has long worried thinking Canadians and has now become urgent 
by reason of the new and almost terrifying challenges facing our 
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modern society. How can Canada produce better brains and keep 
them? 

The Canadian Social Science Research Council asked Professor 
Brebner to tackle this problem. He has done it boldly, having no 
axe to grind in Canada; and he has done it with the rare competence 
of an outstanding scholar who has made Canada his principal study. 
Canadian universities have done a good job with their undergraduates, 
but must do a better one to keep up with the times; and they have 
also to catch up in a field where they have fallen far behind. Canada 
has not “a single fully-rounded graduate school,” of which there are 
many in the United States. Canada needs a number of comparable 
institutions, and might have half a dozen. A nation is still in the 
colonial state when it must depend on others to complete the training 
of its best minds for research. This is not to say that Canadians should 
not study abroad; but rather that they should not be compelled to do 
so, and that Canadian institutions should be sufficiently attractive to 
draw advanced students from abroad for the sake of cross-fertilization 
at home. 

Research is of two kinds, pure and applied. Pure research, de- 
voted to the advancement of knowledge without any particular regard 
for its application, builds up the intellectual capital which applied 
research uses up. Cortrary to the popular notion that the war has 
made us better off scientifically, we are worse off, because it practically 
stopped fundamental research and made us live on accumulated scien- 
tific capital. Even in applied research Canada has lagged badly, 
spending in proportion to its national income only a fraction of what 
the United States has been spending; and if this neglect continues, 
Canada must remain an industrial colony. Much more serious is the 
need for basic research. Industry may do some of it and government 
more in its various departments, but both agencies are handicapped 
by the commercial or political necessity of producing more or less 
immediate practical results. It is to the universities, which provide 
the essential conditions for free-ranging research and the training for 
this as well as other research, that we must look to find the well-spring 
of research. The flow of this life-giving stream is small in Canada, 
because the public, lacking appreciation cf what the universities might 
do, still starves them of funds. The country will have to pay much 
more—for what is wrong—if it will not pay for what is right. SCHO- 
LARSHIP FOR CANADA is a little book big with meaning for every 
Canadian who thinks. 


University of Minnesota, February 1946. A. L. Burt 


CHINA’S POSTWAR MARKETS. By Chih Tsang. 1945. (New 

York: Institute of Pacific Relations and Macmillan. Toronto: Mac- 
millan. 239 pp. $4.50) 

At a time when the great industrial countries of the world are 

counting on foreign markets to enable them to maintain high levels 
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of employment, a study of the Chinese market is particularly welcome. 
Mr. Tsang analyzes China’s need, commodity by commodity, for capi- 
tal goods, both durable and perishable, and for consumers’ goods in 
the light of pre-war experience and the developments which took place 
during the war. As the book speaks as from the autumn of 1944, when 
the length of the war and the extent of the devastation which it might 
cause were unknown, his estimates must be considered as tentative. 
Including Manchuria and Formosa and allowing for an increase in 
prices of 30 per cent., it is estimated that commodity imports may 
amount to $752,570,000 (U.S.) a year. This figure assumes economy 
and even austerity. The corresponding figure for commodities which 
China can produce and export is $457,730,000. The annual adverse 
balance of payments is therefore nearly $300,000,000. 

Mr. Tsang is optimistic in his judgment of China’s ability to finance 
this deficit. He counts on $100,000,000 a year for ten years by way 
of indemnity from Japan in addition to Japanese investments in 
Chinese territory. This is to be paid in capital goods and foreign cur- 
rencies. He expects that unexpended balances of foreign credits will 
amount to $400,000,000 and anticipates that substantial funds will be 
made available by UNRRA. If we can assume that the goods and 
services which UNRRA will provide are included in Mr. Tsang’s 
estimate of China’s needs, possibly $600,000,000 might be allowed for 
this item. It is also expected that remittances from Chinese overseas 
will be resumed and that there will be some military expenditures by 
foreign countries in China. Even so, the balance to be covered by 
various forms of investment and credit will be large. 

Mr. Tsang compares the advantages and disadvantages of several 
types of loan. There are, however, two difficulties which he disregards. 
One is that if export credits, or other forms of tied loan, reach sub- 
stantial proportions they are open to challenge as a form of bilateral! 
trading which tends to divert trade from the channels which quality 
and price would determine and which, if the interest rates are low 
in relation to the risk, constitutes a sort of export subsidy. The other 
difficulty is political, Any loan to a government strengthens that 
government against any opposition or revolt, as even if it is strictly 
related to a well-defined project it sets free other resources which 
may be spent on armament. It therefore makes the lending government 
feel some responsibility for the conduct of the government which it 
assists. Political interference can easily follow. 

These are, perhaps, considerations for lenders rather than for 
those who borrow of necessity. Mr. Tsang’s book is a competent and 
useful survey of what may be called reasonable expectations concern- 
ing China’s foreign trade. Optimism and patriotism are not out of 
place in such a survey, but the critical reader must make some allow- 
ance for these engaging qualities. 


University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, February 1946. H. F. Angus 
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THE JAPANESE NATION. A Social Survey. By John F. 
Embree. 1945. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. Toronto: Ox- 
ford. 308 pp. $3.75) 

“Of making many books there is no end.” So it seems with refer- 
ence to Japan these latter days. This one appeals to me as one of the 
soundest and best balanced works on that charming but ill-fated land 
and her people. 

THE JAPANESE NATION by Embree is an attempt to fill the 
gap in the knowledge of world affairs that caused the complete psycho- 
logical unpreparedness of America for war with Asia. For while 
Japan had made it a point to learn about America and Europe, the 
average American gave little heed to Japan and the Japanese beyond 
the interests of a few traders and missionaries. The introduction be- 
gins with the topic “Japan the unknown,” and what follows is an 
attempt, by outlining the social organization of Japan, to open the way 
to a better understanding. 

“It is difficult,’ Dr. Embree writes, “for an American to under- 
stand the nature of Japanese culture. It is an Old-World Asiatic cul- 
ture, in contrast to the United States, a New-World, machine-age cul- 
ture with a population just now being fused into a single people.” 
And, “One must frequently turn to recently industrialized Old-World 
European cultures such as France and Germany for meaningful com- 
parisons with Japan, rather than to the immigrant-settled, machine-age 
culture of the United States.” 

“This book is primarily a study of the social organization of a 
nation,” an attempt to apply the methods of social anthropology to a 
social survey of a modern nation. It pays little attention to the 
material aspects of Japanese culture, such as art and architecture, 
but deals with government, religion, schools, and the network of social 
relations making up the national structure, with the purpose of supply- 
ing some content for the interpretation of the behaviour of the Japanese 
and some basis for an understanding of future developments in Japan. 

While the author disclaims any attempt to deal with Japanese art, 
he does refer to the geographical setting of the Japanese nation in 
these words: “The mountains and the seas have also influenced artistic 
and religious developments, providing Japanese artists with stimulat- 
ing art motifs and the people with a sacred world of mountain and 
forest spirits and deities of land and of sea.” 

Mr. Embree’s concern is, however, mainly with the social organi- 
zation—the economic life, the governmental structure, the social class 
system, the family and the household, religion, etc. 

With reference to the system of government he says: “The form of 
government is a combination of the old Tokugawa structure—that is, 
feudalism—and European forms adapted to this old structure, to- 
gether with a special emphasis on the central position of the throne.” 
This chapter is comprehensive and informative. Here, as indeed 
throughout the book, Dr. Embree seeks to do full justice to Japan, 
and is appreciative rather than critical. He states the case, giving 
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the salient facts, and allows the reader to make his own moral judg- 
ments. His closing chapter, entitled “Tomorrow,” is suggestive and 
helpful. Among the changes which he predicts Japanese national 
structure will probably undergo in the next ten years, may be not 
only the new social réle of women and of the army but also a new 
political réle for the Emperor. It is interesting to compare his pre- 
dictions with the actual changes that have already taken place since 
the eventful day of September 2, 1945. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is a glossary of 
Japanese words used; another is the list of selected works in English 
on Japanese society. Conspicuous by their absence however, are the 
revealing works by Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa. 

THE JAPANESE NATION by Dr. John F. Embree is one of the 
most reliable and informative books on Japan that have appeared 
since the beginning of the war in the Pacific. 


Toronto, February 1946. C. J. L. Bates 


THE ECONOMICS OF FULL EMPLOYMENT. Six Studies in 
Applied Economics. Oxford University Institute of Statistics. 1945. 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Toronto: Copp Clark. 213 pp. $4.25) 
Full employment is conditional upon a flow of national spending 

sufficient to take off the market all goods and services which can be 
made available when the population is fully employed. A fall in spend- 
ing below that rate leads to unemployment; a rise above that rate 
presents a danger of inflation. It was a tenet of classical economic 
theory that, given flexibility of prices and wages and mobility of 
capital and labour, total spending (demand) could never fail, in the 
long run, to be adequate to employ all the factors seeking employ- 
ment; supply created its own demand and conditions of unbalance 
tended to remedy themselves if economic forces were allowed free 
play. The apparent inadequacy of this doctrine to explain the exist- 
ence of a large and persistent volume of unemployment led, during 
the thirties, to a reconsideration and systematic development, by Lord 
Keynes and other economists, of the problem of the factors determin- 
ing the level of demand and employment. The “revolutionary” impli- 
cations of the Keynes analysis, measured against classical doctrine, lie 
in its denial that capitalism will always “automatically” cure itself of 
unemployment. As such it constitutes an argument for government 
intervention in the economic process with deliberate policies directed 
to achieve and maintain full employment. 

Keynesian economics forms the background of the six studies 
which comprise the volume under review. The first of these, “The 
Causes of Unemployment,” by F. A. Burchardt, is in the nature of an 
introduction, tracing the historical setting of the problem of unemploy- 
ment and discussing its causes. In the second study M. Kalecki gives 
a systematic account of the theory of full employment and outlines 
three main approaches towards its achievement: (1) deficit spending; 
(2) stimulating private investment; and (3) the re-distribution of in- 
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come from higher to lower income groups. A point of interest with 
respect to the second of these approaches is the proposal for a modified 
income tax system. Dr. Kalecki suggests that, instead of deducting 
depreciation, gross investment (including replacement) actually under- 
taken during the year be subtracted from gross income to determine 
the figure on which income tax is to be calculated. Should the gross 
investment exceed taxable income the excess would be carried over 
for deduction in subsequent years. 

In “The Stability and Flexibility of Full Employment,” G. D. N. 
Worswick examines the wage problem, mobility of labour, and the 
question of the control of location of industry and population The 
reader may well ponder over the conclusions of this study as to the 
degree of government planning and control implied in a _ thorough- 
going full employment policy. 

The fourth study, by E. F. Schumacher, deals with “Public Finance 
—Its Relation to Full Employment.” The burden of the national debt, 
the debt and inflation, the réle of the banks, and interest rates are 
discussed in the pattern of Keynesian economics. 

A detailed analysis of the possibilities confronting international 
trade is contained in T. Balogh’s study, “The International Aspects of 
Full Employment.” This is a very interesting section, althought its 
complexity may make it tough going for the layman and it is, perhaps 
inevitably, somewhat inconclusive. While admitting that, ideally, re- 
sumption of free multilateral trade should be attempted, the study 
seems to reflect doubt that a world economy can function under exist- 
ing circumstances. The underlying fear that full employment may 
be upset by disturbances transmitted from another country (United 
States) not committed to the maintenance of a high stable level of 
prosperity leads to a preoccupation with problems of insulation, includ- 
ing questions relating to the formation of regional blocs pursuing mul- 
tilateral trade among members all adhering to full employment policies. 
Where and how a country in the particular position of Canada would 
fit into such a system of economic blocs is not discussed. 

The sixth study, “An Experiment in Full Employment. Controls 
in the German Economy 1933-38,” by K. Mandelbaum, outlines prob- 
lems which confronted the Nazi government, but is somewhat limited 
in relevance, in that Germany was then in course of transition to a 
war economy. 

A concluding section (unsigned) entitled “The Wider Implications 
of Full Employment” reviews the controls suggested in the various 
studies, and discusses briefly the machinery of government and the 
“politics of full employment.” Among the fields in which the con- 
tributors suggest controls may be necessary are: (1) foreign trade, the 
degree of control depending on the success or failure of international 
plans for trade, currency, and investment; (2) prices, either directly or 
by means of subsidies; (3) private investment, not only through interest 
rates and taxation but, possibly, by direet control such as licensing; 
and (4) the location of industry. 
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It is stated in the foreword that: “The social and economic content of 
full employment cannot be determined by the economist. The econo- 
mist must indicate, however, the choices before the community and 
the price which may have to be paid for them. ... The result of the analy- 
sis is neither a blueprint of full employment ... nor a reconstruction 
scheme, but an outline of the strategic factors in a policy of permanent 
full employment in industrial countries.” As logical analysis the six 
studies merit careful study. Nevertheless it seems fair to say that they 
need to be read in the light of the particular climate of opinion and 
institutional framework of present-day Britain. In attempting to relate 
their conclusions to Canadian problems, various alternatives suggest 
themselves as warranting greater emphasis. One is that competition 
might be made to work sufficiently well to avoid the necessity of price 
control or subsidies. Another is that in our circumstances rapid techni- 
cal change may be desirable despite its concomitant cyclical fluctuations. 

There is evident in this country a determination and, it is hoped, 
the knowledge, to prevent a recurrence of the waste and frustration 
of the thirties. Nevertheless, as a general observation, it would appear 
from our knowledge to date that an attempt at 100% perfection in the 
maintenance of full employment may demand a disproportionate price. 
Perhaps in the beginning, at any rate, it might be better to aim at a 
more comfortable level. 


Toronto, February 1946. John Emery 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN. A Report by a Chatham House Study 
Group. 1945. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 110 pp. $1.75) 


This little volume, the product of a study group in the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, is of extraordinary interest, and can 
profitably be read, re-read, and pondered by the serious student of 
world affairs. A world system of international security is taken for 
granted: within such a system Britain and France and Western Europe 
will constitute one of the most important of those regional groupings 
for the existence of which the larger plan makes provision. 

The authors look forward to a much closer and more harmonious 
relation between the two powers than they have ever known in the 
past. Britain is now committed for the first time in her history to 
playing a full rdle in Europe, and she can honour this commitment 
only through a close understanding with France. In the past, instinc- 
tive antagonisms, flowing partly from differing national temperaments, 
partly from a real or supposed divergence of national interests, have 
made their co-operation intermittent and occasional. France has been 
obsessed by the question of immediate security, while Britain has been 
more concerned with the question of wider world security. Today we 
are much more inclined to admit that France may have been right. 
Moreover, our authors are willing to recognize that our recent estimate 
of French performance has+been less than generous. No European 
power, they admit, could have survived alone the German onslaught 
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in 1940; but for the English Channel Britain might well have shared 
the fate of France. “To some Frenchmen the fact that Britain always 
wins the last battle may seem less important than the fact that Germany 
tends to win all the previous ones, which, on the whole, are fought by, 
and in, France.” The réle of the Fifth Column (German collabora- 
tionists) in France has been exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, co-operation between the two countries will not be 
easy. Britain’s bombing and blockading of France during the war is 
not forgotten, and humiliation has made France touchy and suspicious. 
In spite of a growing volume of mutual good will, their future co- 
operation will be based on a recognition of mutual need and common 
interests. The Anglo-Soviet and French-Soviet pacts point to one 
of these common interests; when France is assured of Britain’s whole- 
hearted commitments to continental Europe, and is assured that she 
will not again have to face an attack single-handed, the basis is laid 
for an enduring alliance. The restoration of a strong France is a pri- 
mary interest of Britain, and like the British Commonwealth, both 
nations will find their security and strength in the World Organization 
Moreover, the organization of a united Western European group is 
likely to be one of the principal objects of British policy in the im- 
mediate future. 

The common interests of France and Britain in the Mediterranean. 
in their imperial responsibilities, and in their economic relations are 
reviewed briefly. It is highly desirable that their cultural bonds be 
strengthened, in order that an enduring foundation of understanding 
be well and truly laid. They will share jointly very special responsi- 
bility as guardians of the European heritage. Western civilization has 
grown out of the European tradition, and in spite of its limitations, we 
may believe that it still has much to contribute to the building of a 
healthy world. 


Toronto, November 1945. Malcolm W. Wallace 


THE EXPLOITATION OF FOREIGN LABOUR BY GERMANY. 

By John H. E. Fried. 1945. (Moritreal: International Labour Office. 

286 pp. $2.00) 

This is a monumental work. The mere collection of the facts on 
which it is based must have been a stupendous task, especially under 
wartime conditions. Their compression and arrangement have been 
performed with extraordinary skill. Mr. Fried writes with almost in- 
human detachment, but the story is one of unrelieved and almost un- 
believable horror. The Nazis not only oppressed and tortured their 
victims, they swindled them into the bargain, and all this on a scale 
that staggers the imagination. 

The exact number of “foreign workers” involved is difficult to 
estimate, but by January 1944 it cannot have been less than 8,600,000, 
and was probably higher later. Certainly from 1942 on the number 
was larger than the total of all the German armed forces; and, taking 
account of dependants, the total number affected must run to thirty 
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or thirty-five millions. Mr. Fried describes in considerable detail how 
the various classes of foreign workers were recruited, how they were 
distributed, the types of “contracts” under which they were employed, 
their living and working conditions, their wages, and the methods by 
which the social insurance systems, both German and foreign, and 
the provisions for dependants were used to keep the foreign workers in 
line and at the same time to defraud them of part of their meagre 
earnings. 

The book incidentally throws a good deal of light on many related 
matters: the way in which “Germany’s raw material problems were met 
by transforming them into labour problems;” the interrelaton of army, 
government, and industry; the absorption or transplantation of foreign 
industrial undertakings; the systematic industrial looting during the 
German retreat in the east; the close co-operation between Nazi Ger- 
many and Franco Spain; the extent to which Italy was treated as a 
conquered country. 

Mr. Fried is not content with mere description. In a short but 
important final chapter on “The Legacy of the System” he points out 
some of the main problems which press for solution: the situation of 
the social insurance funds (already under consideration by the I.L.O.); 
the enormous debt incurred by Germany through the wage transfer 
and clearing system, with its blocked and frozen funds in German 
banks and bonds; the lamentable position of the dependants of foreign 
workers who succumbed to the hardships they had tc undergo; the 
need for medical care, rest, and rehabilitation for those who (mirabile 
dictu) survived. He points out also that these problems can only be 
satisfactorily solved if there is a high general level of employment. 
which in turn requires not only national measures but international 


social and economic co-operation. 


Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, February 1946. Eugene Forsey 


EUROPEAN JIGSAW. By Samuel Van Valkenburg. 1945. 

(New York: Foreign Policy Association. Headline Series, No. 53. 

96 pp. 25 cents, U.S.) 

EUROPE’S HOMELESS MILLIONS. By Fred K. Hoehler. 

1945. (New York: Foreign Policy Association. Headline Series, 

No. 54. 96 pp. 25 cents, U.S.) 

Americans and Canadians would do well to ponder over Professor 
Van Valkenburg’s atlas of European boundary problems. True, a 
glance over the twenty-five maps assembled in this booklet will at 
first exasperate the North American reader. Why, those insensate 
people over there seem to have succeeded in creating (or at any rate 
have failed to eliminate) as many as twenty-five major trouble spots. 
twenty-five areas of unresolved political tension—enough to breed the 
germs of more than one future war! But as he turns to Professor Van 
Valkenburg’s accompanying text the intelligent reader may be trusted 
to suspend judgment on the inhabitants of that hapless continent. He 


begins to realize that the ethnic, geographical, and economic complexi- 
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ties of most of the European boundary disputes must have defied the 
skill and good will of even the wisest and justest negotiators. In too 
many cases there simply does not exist any solution that would not 
violate either the principle of self-determination, or geographic unity, 
or economic reason, or all of them. Worse than that: half-forgotten 
memories of past dominion and power, long-remembered tales of 
suffering and national oppression, sagas of victories and defeats, legends 
of national heroes and martyrs, all the rich and baleful heritage of a 
thousand years of history (which is as real as mountain ranges and 
rivers, as persuasive as ethnological statistics, as important as the loca- 
tion of oil fields and coal mines) have caused boundary problems in 
Europe and the Near East to become fraught with intense emotional 
stress. As he observes those vast forces rushing blindly towards mutual 
destruction, the onlooker, like the spectator at a Greek tragedy, ex- 
periences an excruciating feeling of helplessness before Fate. 

Professor Van Valkenburg does little to relieve this feeling of dis- 
tress. While providing the student with reliable present-day facts and 
figures as well as with concise historical data, he carefully refrains 
from advocating specific solutions of boundary questions. Only in a 
few instances does he throw out suggestions as to how problems might 
be met. It would clearly be unreasonable to expect more of an author 
whose field is political geography and not politics. 

Mr. Hoehler’s pamphlet, though dealing with a different subject— 
the forcible uprooting of millions of Europeans by Nazi Germany, and 
their resettlement—is also of great significance to the student of boundary 
questions. It is as well that we should clearly understand the implica- 
tions of methods frequently referred to by Professor Van Valkenburg 
and, alas, likely to be widely adopted in settling post-war boundary 
problems—those of exchange or unilateral expulsion of populations. 
The very immensity of collective misery entailed in any such procedure, 
even if the movement is planned and organized, tends to make us cal- 
lous, since our imagination seems incapable of reducing the integer to 
a series of individual cases. Not even Mr. Hoehler’s vivid account 
of the superhuman efforts necessary to bring order into the chaos of 
drifting millions can make us fully grasp the situation. But the story 
of Europe’s homeless millions in 1945 should warn mankind against 
repeating in the near future crimes, compared with which the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki look like missions of mercy. Or is it 
too late? “As this is written,’ Mr. Hoehler tells us, “this last and per- 
haps greatest movement of populations resulting from the World War 
II [namely the deportation of Germans from the areas east of the 
Neisse and Oder rivers, and from Czechoslovakia] is still under way 
and its final extent is not yet known. Estimates of the total number of 
men, women, and children involved range from ten to twelve million.” 
(p. 42). 

Having studied these two pamphlets the reader may be expected to 
turn the last page with a heavy sigh—‘“a sadder and a wiser man”. 


University of Toronto, February 1946. Karl F. Helleiner. 
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Selected Source Material * 


I.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches. 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources. Canadian gov- 
ernment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United States 
publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, England. 


Canada 
Joint War Production Committee. Canada and the United States. 
A Descriptive Summary. 1946. Department of External Affairs Press Re- 
lease No. 2, January 12, 1946. 12 pp. 


British Commonwealth and Empire 

Burma. Temporary Provisions. British Parliamentary Debates, House 
of Commons, November 2, 1945. 

Empire Communications Conference. British Parliamentary J ebates, 
House of Lords, November 1, 1945. 

Indian Franchise Bill. British Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
October 12, 1945. 

Statistical Material presented during the Washington Negotiations. 
December, 1945. Cmd. 6707. London. 15 pp. 3d. 


Far East and Pacific 
Motion—Japan. British Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, October 


25, 1945. U.S.S.R. 

Economic Agreements between the U.S.S.R. and Hungary. Department 

of State Bulletin, October 28, 1945. 
U.S.A. 

Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employment, communi- 
cated by the United States Government, together with the Text of the 
Financial Agreement between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, Signed at Washington on December 6, 1945; and Related Docu- 
ments. Department of External Affairs, Conference Series, 1945, No. 3. Ot- 
tawa. 34 pp. 25c. 

Attitude of American Government towards Palestine. Department of 
State Bulletin, October 21, 1945. 

Memorandum on the Post-War International Information Program 
of the United States. By Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon. 1945. 150 pp. 
Washington. 30c. United Nations 

A Bill for the Development and Control of Atomic Energy, S 1717. 
December 19, 1945. Scnate of the United States. 26 pp. 

Atomic Energy. British Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
October 20, 1945. 


*Editor’s Note: The source material selected on March 1, 1946, was 
compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, by Harold I. Nelson, Information Secretary, and Miss R. Chris- 
topherson, Librarian. It will be a regular quarterly feature and will, 
as occasion arises, include the texts of significant official documents and 
specially prepared bibliographies on conference subjects and other in- 
ternational problems. 
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Military Government of Germany. Directive to the Commander in 
Chief of the United States Forces of Occupation. Department of State 
Bulletin, October 21, 1945. 

German Populations (Expulsion). British Parliamentary Debates, House 
of Commons, October 10, 1945. 

Germany’s Industrial Resources. British Parliamentary Debates, House 
of Lords, October 17, 1945. 

Participation by Civil Authorities in the Government of Germany. 
Department of State Bulletin, November 4, 1945. 

Greece (Situation). British Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
October 18, 1945. 

American Proposal to Withdraw all Foreign Troops from Iran. 
Department of State Bulletin, December 2, 1945. 

Documents relating to Italian Armistice. Department of State Bulletin, 
November 11, 1945. . 

Education under Enemy Occupation in Belgium, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland; a col- 
lection of papers prepared ... by the Ministers of Education ... of 
the respective countries. 1945. U.S. Office of Education. 71 pp. 15c. 

Agreement on Reparations from Germany on the Establishment of 
an Inter-Allied Reparation Agency and on the Restitution of Monetary 
Gold. Conference in Paris, November 9 to December 21, 1945. Department 
of External Affairs, Press Release No. 3, January 14, 1946. 18 pp. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Final Act of the London Conference. Constitution. Instrument 
establishing a Preparatory Commission. December, 1945. Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship. 16 pp. 

Report of the Director General to the Council for the Period 1 April 
to 30 June 1945. United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. 106 pp. 

Trial of War Criminals. Documents. Report of Robert H. Jackson 
to the President; Agreement Establishing an International Military Tri- 
bunal: Indictment. 1945.° Department of State Publication 2420. 89 pp. 
20c. 

Communiqué on the Moscow Conference of the Three Foreign Minis- 
ters. Department of State Bulletin, December 30, 1945. 


General and Other Regions 

World Food Situation in 1945-46. October 1, 1945. Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Washington. 79 pp. 

The Mandates System. Origin—Principles—Application. April, 1945. 
United Nations Society, Ottawa. 120 pp. 

Report on the Work of the League during the War. Submitted to 
the Assembly by the Acting Secretary-General. October, 1945. 167 pp. 

Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1942-1944. 1945. 
United Nations Society, Ottawa. 315 pp. 

Reports of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, presented to the Con- 
ference of Commissions of Inter-American Development. 1945. Inter- 
American Development Commission, Washington. 195, 30, 20, 63 pp. 
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II.—Books and Pamphlets. 


Canada 

The Spirit of Canadian Democracy. Selected by Margaret Fairley. 1946. 
(Toronto: Progress Books. 319pp. $3.00) 

The Next Twenty-Five Years in World Agriculture. With Special Reference 
to Canadian Agriculture. By E. England. 1945. (Washington: Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 14pp. n.p.) 

Canadians in Britain 1939-1944. 1945. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. 25c) 


British Commonwealth and Empire 

The British Balance-of-Payments Problem. By Arthur I. Bloomfield. 1945. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. Essays in International 
Finance No. 6. 28pp. 25c) 

A Treaty Between India and the United Kingdom, By Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed. 
1945. Second Edition. (New Delhi: Indian Institute of International 
Affairs. 106pp.) 

New Zealand: Review of Commercial Conditions. 1945. (London: Published 
for the Department of Overseas Trade by H.M.S.O. 42pp._ 1/) 
The Development of Southern Africa. By Raymond Burrows. 1945. (Johan- 
nesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations. New Africa 

Pamphlet No. 7. 21pp. 1/) 


Far East and Pacific 

The Chinese Constitution. A Study of Forty Years of Constitution-Making in 
China. By Pan Wei-Tung. 1945. (Washington: Institute of Chinese 
Culture. 327pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

Japan’s War Economy. By T. A. Bisson. 1946. (New York, Toronto: Mac- 
millan for the I.P.R. 267pp. $3.50 U.S.) 

The Pattern of Pacific Security. A Report by the Chatham House Study 
Group. 1946. (London: Oxford for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 73pp. 85c) 


U.S.S.R. 

The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union. By Joseph Stalin. 1945. (New 
York: International Publishers. Toronto: Progress Books. 167pp. 
$1.75 U.S.) 

Russia and the Western World. The Place of the U.S.S.R. in the Comity of 
Nations. By Max M. Laserson. 1945. (New York, Toronto: Mac- 
millan. 275pp. $4.75) 

U.S.S.R. Foreign Policy. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. 1945. (New York: 
Coward-McCann. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 3llpp. $3.50 U.S.) 


U.S.A. 

America and the New World. By Norman Angell and others. 1945. (Lon- 
don: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 155pp. $1.50 U.S.) 

The Senate and the Versailles Mandate System. By Rayford W. Logan. 1945. 
(Washington: Minorities Publishers. 112pp. $2.00 U.S.) 

Tomorrow's Trade: Problems of our Foreign Commerce. By Stuart Chase. 
1945. (New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 156pp. $1.00 U.S.) 

The United States After the War. The Cornell University Summer Session 
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Lectures. By Alvin H. Hansen. 1945. (New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 180pp. $2.00 U.S.) 


Other Regions 

Balkan Background. By Bernard Newman. 1945. (New York, Toronto: 
Macmillan. 354pp. $2.50 U.S.) 

La France, La Guerre et La Paix. By Thierry Maulnier. 1946. (Montreal: 
Editions Variétés. 180pp. $1.85) 

The Lesson of Germany: A Guide to her History. By G. Eisler, A. Norden, 
and A. Schreiner. 1945. (New York: International Publishers. 
Toronto: Progress Books. 222pp. $2.50 U.S.) 

The Ciano Diaries 1939-1943. Edited by Hugh Gibson. Introduction by 
Sumner Welles. 1946. (New York: Doubleday Doran. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 615pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

Wartime Mission in Spain, 1942-1945. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 1946. (New 
York, Toronto: Macmillan. 313pp. $4.50) 

Industry in Latin America. By George Wythe. 1945. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. Toronto: Progress Books. 37lpp. $4.00 U.S.) 


United Nations and General 


Economic Reconstruction. By Seymour E. Harris, ed. 1945. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. Toronto: Embassy Books. 424pp. $3.75 U.S.) 

A Cartel Policy for the United Nations. By Corwin D. Edwards and others. 
1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. 124pp. $1.25 U.S.) 

Peace, Security and the United Nations. By H. J. Morgenthau, ed. 1946. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Harris Foundation Lectures. 
133pp. $1.50 U.S.) 

Road to Reaction. By Herman Finer and others. 1945. (Boston: Little, 
Brown. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 228pp. $2.50) 

Freedom from Want: The International Aspect. By Edward Charles. 1945. 
(London: Oxford for the R.I.I.A. Toronto: Oxford and C.LLA. 58pp. 
30c) 

Some Political Consequences of the Atomic Bomb. By E. L. Woodward. 1945. 
(Toronto: Oxford. 22pp. 25c) 


III.— Periodical Articles. 


Canada 

“Canada’s New Stature.” By Lionel Gelber. Foreign Affairs, January, 
1946, p. 277. 

“Financial Relationships—The United Kingdom and Canada.” By C. K. 
Highmoor. Quarterly Review of Commerce, No. 1, 1946, p. 28. 

“Canada’s Economy and the War.” World Today, January, 1946, p. 28. 

“Canadian Diplomatic Service.” By H. G. Skilling. Public Affairs, 
December, 1945, p. 23. 

“Canada and Future Policy in the Pacific.” By W. L. Morton. Jnternational 
Journal, January, 1946, p. 55. 


British Commonwealth and Empire 


“Peace-Time Food Policy.” Economist, January 12, 1946, p. 44. 
“United Kingdom Postwar Trade,” and “Anglo-American Trade-Financial 
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Negotiations.” Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 1946, pp. 1-13. 

“The Commonwealth.” By Alexander Brady. University of Toronto 
Ouarterly, January, 1946, p. 148. 

“Political Scene in India.” British Survey, December 22, 1945. 

Far East and Pacific 

“The Pacific Isles.” Round Table, December, 1945, p. 35. 

“Colonial Regimes in South-East Asia.” By Lauriston Sharp. Far 
Eastern Survey, February 27, 1946, p. 49. 

“How to Deal with Japan.” By Hu Lin. Foreign Affairs, January, 1946, 
p. 253. 

U.S.S.R. 

“The Soviet Union: Protagonist of Lasting Peace.” U.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin, December 1, 1945, p. 6. 

“Soviet Position in the Far East.” By Andrew Grajdanzev. Far Eastern 
Survey, November 21, 1945, p. 334. 

“The Aims of the U.S.S.R. In Europe.” By Paul Winterton. /nternational 
Affairs, January, 1946, p. 14. 

U.S.A. 

“America and the Commonwealth.” Round Table, December, 1945, p. 40. 

“From Stilwell to Marshall.” Amerasia, December, 1945. 

“Our Plans in the Pacific.” United States News, February 1, 1946, p. 22. 


United Nations 
“Current Trends in Foreign Trade Policies.” Foreign Commerce Ieekly, 
February 16, 1946, p. 4. 
“La Charte des Nations Unies.” By Paul Martin. Cu/twe, December, 1945, 
p. 422. 
“Pillars of the United Nations—International Economic and Social Agen- 
cies.” By Blair Bolles. Foreign Policy Report, December 1, 1945. 
“United Nations and the Atomic Bomb.” Round Tahic, December, 1945, 
p. 9. 
General 

“Future of Representative Democracy in France.” By Louis R. Franck. 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1946, p. 224. 

“Divided Germany.” Economist, February 2, 1946, p. 163. 

“The Vatican and International Diplomacy.” By D. A. Binchy. Jnter- 
national Affairs, January, 1946, p. 47. 

“The Pan American System and the United Nations.” By Robin 
Humphreys. J/nternational Affairs, January, 1946, p. 75. 
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The Public Services of the C.I.1.A. 





The Canadian Institute of International Affairs, which is non- 
partisan and non-profit-making, offers a great variety of free 
services to the public. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION—The public education programme in- 
cludes assistance for Teachers’ Seminars; nineteen branch li- 
braries from Halifax to Victoria; a national Library and Informa- 
tion Service in Toronto which issues press releases and brief 
memoranda and answers specific inquiries; study group work by 
the branches and at regional, national, and international confer- 
ences. The Behind the Headlines pamphlet series, now in its sixth 
year, is used extensively by study groups and individuals. 


RESEARCH—tThe Institute conducts a wide research pro- 
gramme, engaging scholars or assisting them in their work on 
international problems. The findings of many scholars are pub- 
lished in volumes and in the Contemporary Affairs or Special series 
of pamphlets. 


PANELS OF SPEAKERS—Some of the branches offer panels 
of speakers to public bodies which require lecturers or discussion 
leaders. 


RADIO—Some branches present speakers to the public 
through the courtesy of local radio stations. 


INTERNATIONAL SCOPE—The Institute takes part in the 
international conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations of 
which it is the Canadian Council, and in the British Common- 
wealth Relations Conferences held by the Institutes of Inter- 
national Affairs in Commonwealth countries. 





For further information about the services of the C.I.I.A. please 
write to: 


The National Secretary 
230 Bloor St. West 
Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Translations in French 
of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs 


L’Aprés-Guerre, par P. E. Corbett. -$1.50. Traduction de Post War 
Worlds. Un résumé de lopinion récente sur |’établissement 
d’un ordre mondial plus stable, au moyen d’une autorité 
supra-nationale. 

L’Inde d’Aujourd’hui, par G. R. Parkin, W. E. Duffett, et A. R. 


Hicks. $1.25. Traduction de /ndia Today. Des renseigne- 
ments essentiels sur ]’Inde politique et économique. 


Editions Bernard Valiquette 
1420, rue Saint-Urbain, 
Montreal 





To Be Published Soon 


Contemporary Affairs Series 


yerson Press, Toronto) 


Canada at Geneva: An Historical Survey and its Lessons, by S. Mack 
Eastman. 75 cents. 


This prominent authority on the League of Nations, who spent 
many years in Geneva, prepared this study at the request of 
the Institute, which takes great pleasure in making it available 


to the public. Dr. Eastman writes as a “League-loyalist.” 
Excellent for students and classroom work. 
Order from 
The National Secretariat 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5 








